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The housewife expects domestic holloware and other 
kitchen utensils to be bright and attractive. The manu- 
facturer knows, however, that the necessary polishing 
costs money. A method of reducing these costs is by 
chemical or electrolytic polishing in solutions based on 
phosphoric acid. Aluminium, copper alloys and stainless 
steel csn all be polished by these processes. 


FOR INFORMATION PLEASE WRITE TO; 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LIMITED 


METAL FINISHING DEPARTMENT - .49 PARK LANE.- LONDON - WI 


Chemicals for Industry 
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CHEMICAL 


or Electrolytic 
POLISHING 
with phosphoric acid mixtures 
saves time & money 
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Packing chicks in corrugated boxes at a Netherlands hatchery. 





Baby chicks shipped safely in CORRUGATED boxes 


Pick up a baby chick some time and see 
just how delicate it is—soft, young, still 
in the early stage of life. Yet millions of 
chicks are shipped safely every year in 
corrugated boxes. 

Why corrugated? Other materials 
have been tried. But only corrugated 
combines so many advantages. 

Light weight makes lifting easy, keeps 
shipping charges down. Rigid, resilient 


construction stands up well under 


stacking, soaks up impact blows with- 


out buckling. Low thermal conductivity 
protects the chicks on extremely hot or 
cold days. 

Corrugated’s advantages make it use- 
ful in all kinds of packaging applications 
—and are finding growing demand to- 
day for an infinite variety of products. 





MANUFACTURED 


IN ENGLAND 


Can you use corrugated ? Have a talk 
with your nearby boxmaker. 

Langston doesn’t sell corrugated, only 
the machines that make it. Since 1902, 
these machines have led the field in 
efficiency and dependability. Samuel M 
Langston Co., Camden 4, N.J., USA 





Corrugated Container Machinery | 





BY MASSON SCOTT & CO., LTO 
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BUSINESS 


We are one of many companies competing in the oil business. We have a big 
job to do. Between us we have to provide not only every drop of petrol 

and oil used in every form of transport, but also much of the basic energy fuel 
for factories and power stations, and the raw materials for synthetic rubber, 
textiles, and many household goods. 





To do this we, as one of the oil companies in Britain, have had to spend 

£86 million in the last seven years to build a new refinery and modern tankers, 
whilst developing a marketing organisation adequate for a task that 

grows with every year. 


The only way in which plant and equipment on such a scale can be put to 
proper economic use is for it to work to full capacity. This, in turn, 

demands a method of distribution of certain major products which will ensure 
a reasonably constant level of sales for them. 


Our Co-operation Plan for service stations does this for petrol. As a result of 
this voluntary co-operation between retailers and our Company, many thousands 
of petroleum traders have been enabled to place their businesses on a more 
efficient footing. A plan that benefits consumer, retailer, and manufacturer alike 


seems to us to be a good plan. 


Today the whole nature of our Company’s outlook is expansion to meet a vital 
national need for more energy. That is why restrictive practices play no 


part in our ways of doing business. 


ESSO PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED, 36 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Vi 7 —B.X.10 
, Air-Operated Hose Build- 
ing and Wrapping Ma- 





chine with reversible four- 
speed Drive Unit. 


These Machines embody many unique features:— 


Air Pressure Controls Starter 

4-Speed Drive Unit 

Instantly Reversible 

Movement of Top Roller under constant control 
Single Treadle Operation 


% OUR CONSULTATION SERVICE is always at 
your disposal. 


Wwrwp= 





LEYLAND, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND 


Telephone : Leyland 81258-9 
Telegrams: Iddon, Leyland 


Manufacturers of Mixing Mills, Presses, Calenders and Extruding Machines for Rubber and Plastics Industries 


REPRESENTATIVES FOR CANADA AND U.S.A. 
WILMOD COMPANY (Rubber Division), 2488, Dufferin Street, TORONTO 10, Canada 
iad ‘Phones: Toronto RUssell 1-5647 and 11-5648 Cables: Wilmo. Con. Toronto. 
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Good cigarettes, we believe, have long been expensive 
enough. That is why we were determined not to allow the re- 
cent increase in the tax on cigarettes to raise the price of 
Abdulla NUMBER SEVEN VIRGINIA. 

Abdulla NUMBER SEVEN are siil/ four shillings for 
twenty. We are forfeiting much of our normal profit. That is 
our contribution: and for your part we have asked you to 
accept an infinitesimal reduction in the length of your cigar- 
ettes. A reduction of one millimetre, less than half the thickness 
of a match8tick—so minute, in fact, as to be unnoticeable. The 
quality of the cigarettes remains unchanged . . 
as always. 


NUMBER SEVEN VIRGINIA 
4/~ for 20 


[-ABDULLA - } {MAKE THE BEST | 


. superlative 





PLAN A SUNSHINE HOLIDAY IN TRIPOLI 
LATER THIS YEAR 


WY, 
Nee 


Fascinating Tripoli, on the 
Mediterranean shores of Africa 
(the Barbary coast of seafaring 
history) is wonderful from 
October to March: average 
sunshine over 7 hours a day. 
Bright blue skies, fine beaches, 
excellent hotels, casino. No 











Travel Allowance worries, for i TE 
Tripoli is in the Sterling Area. © \s.*s. 




















And Travel Agents here are UY | 
co-operating with BEA to offer * : { 
this superb value-for-money Spirial offer ’ 
holiday. xo days ‘all-in’ at an excellent 
hotel, including flying BEA Eliza- 
eames EO 
© Post this coupon for full details: & 
§ To. Tripoli “" BEA, & 
t Doulas eee ¢ tom TO ane. 
: Regent Street, S.W.1. . inclusive, from London 
& NAME a 
: 3 
| 
i ADDRESS .. ¢ 
i a 
i 7 
i 
4 
§ Please send me details of these 
: inclusive holidays in Tripoli. 
Leaseeeeeceseend | 
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Add up the Hy) 
unproductive time 
spent taking 
dictation ... 
that could be 
profitably spent 
typing it... 
and you'll wonder ACEC-Dictorel savings are real 
why you haven't savings. They oan repay the inSial 
installation cost in as little as 
stopped this a year. For this machine is built 
waste before with to be most useful to you, most 
efficient for your typing staff. 
the help of the | when it is taking the dictation 
world’s most (on flexible, foldable, mailable, 
practical fileable, electronically-recorded, 
; magnetic-coated sheets), all the 
dictating ma » work can be done by a minimum pool 
—the ACEC-Dictorel —freeing skilled staff for other 





work. Ask your secretary to get 

the details of this thoroughly 
practical machine—at its practical 
price of 99 guineas complete and 
ready to use. Also Multidict and 
Telerel—telephone systems linking 
executive desks with ACEC-Dictorels 
in the typing pool. 


ACEC-DICTOREL 











world’s most 
practical 


ACEC-Dictore! is distributed and serviced 


throughout the L 


RANK PRECISION INDUSTRIES LTD 
MANAGEMENT EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
37-41_Mortimer Street, London WI 
Museum 5432 


nited Kingdom by 
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Prospecting the ocean to make shoes wear longer 
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(A BP Photograph) 


Through creative chemistry, Monsanto turns yesterday's dreams into present-day realities 
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*“CAST OFF LIKE AN OLD SHOE” is a ‘phrase that will soon lose 
its point. For tomorrow's shoes are going to last for a 
long, long time. And that'll be largely thanks to Monsanto’s 
new ““Tred’’*. 

To make this soling material ingredient, Monsanto takes 
derivatives of oil; processes them in newly designed plant; and 
produces ““Tred”’ for the shoe-sole manufacturer. 

This new material is the vital ingredient in modern resin- 
fortified soles, that combine lightness and flexibility with extreme 


* A new Monsanto Styrene butadiene copolymer 


If you (as a manufacturer) 
are interested in chemicals, 
it will pay you to get in PRP BP BSH 
touch with Monsanto. Mi INSANTO 
“Tred” is a Registered 
Trade Mark. 





Regd. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED, 57 Monsanto 


In association with : 
(Australia) Ltd., Melbourne. 


Monsanto Chemical Company, St. 
Monsanto Chemicals of India Private Ltd., Bombay. 





toughness and abrasion resistance. These shoe soles are 
inexpensive and will wear up to four times as long as any you've 
had before! Also, “ Tred”’, like other man-made materials, 
conforms to controlled standards which ensure consistency — 
the quality of resin-fortified soles need never vary. 

“Tred” is a product of Monsanto policy: a policy of recog- 
nising a good idea for what it is, and backing it with the plant 
and research necessary to turn a good idea into a good product. 
It’s just another way Monsanto brings a better future closer. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS 


bring a better future closer 


House, Victoria Street, London, $.W.1 and at Roya! Exchange, Manchester, 2. 
Louis, U.S.A. Monsanto Canada Limited, Montreal. Monsanto Chemicals 
Representatives in the world’s principal cities. 
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Users in Unison 


HE London conference on the Suez Canal ended at 5 o'clock 
on Thursday afternoon not, as some optimists had hoped, in 
a unanimous compromise, but in two unreconciled propositions. 
One is supported by 17 of its members, including all the world’s main 
maritime nations ; the other is advocated by a minority of four—India, 
the Soviet Union, Indonesia and Ceylon. During the meeting’s worst 
passage, Mr Krishna Menon and Mr Shepilov, by devices which must 
have upset many a well-mannered Indian and Sinhalese, tried to ensure 
that if there were no unanimity, there should be no result. But this 
flight in the face of fact served chiefly to emphasise the wisdom of the 
17 in wishing to keep the Canal affairs above the rough and tumble of 
politics. The conference has produced a result; 17 nationalities 
owning, or employing on charter, 95 per cent of the shipping using 
the Canal, agree on a plan which they wish to negotiate with Egypt. 

At the closing session, the majority announced its intention to 
appoint a committee consisting of its Australian, Ethiopian, Iranian, 
Swedish and United States members, with Mr Menzies in the chair, 
to acquaint Egypt with the proposals to which the seventeen subscribe. 
(The position of Spain, which at one point made their number eighteen 
subject to a reservation, was still not clear as The Economist went to 
press.) Against the views of the majority, the minority wanted the 
conference to issue a communiqué, but an Indonesian draft, as it 
seems, did not please the Russians. Finally, the chairman, Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd, was asked to despatch the verbatim report of the conference 
proceedings to President Nasser. Presumably the scene will now 
quickly shift to Cairo where, judging by reports of a tense situation 
between the Egyptian government and some of the Canal Company’s 
foreign staff, time is on the side of the Devil, not the Angels. 

What promise of efficacy do the plans hold and what are their 
chances in negotiation.? In the eyes of the majority, the heart of the 
matter is that the Canal’s users must have a share in shaping or 
stopping events before things go wrong, instead of merely a right to 
protest at impediments, or mend faults, after they have occurred. Their 
anxieties apply as much to unintentional as to deliberate failings. 
Hence their key phrase about “ control of operation, maintenance and 
development” by some international body. insulated from “ the 
influence of politics of any nation.” Another important point these 
users make is that there shall be no profit apart from a fair and agreed 
return paid to Egypt for use of the Canal. . 

The weakness of their proposition is its lack of attraction for a 
dictator on the make. Yet is their dependence on the Canal so great 
that he can afford to refuse all parley with this overwhelming majority 
of its customers ? Will he see any importance in a Spanish proviso, 
at one point accepted by the other seventeen as the price of Spanish 
adherence, that if the majority proposal is rejected, Spain on its own 
may put another proposition: “ efficient ” and “ proportionate 
representation of the users on an Egyptian board of control ? 
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For Mr Menon, who put forward the minority plan, 
the main consideration is to win Egyptian co-operation, 
and the majority plan has no chance of doing so. Is he 
right ? Can so many customers be disregarded ? His 
own plan, which he marketed well when he spoke to the 
press, but badly in the conference, recognises the need 
for user supervision, but aims at thrashing out its 
organisation later. He told the London press that its 
key clause is, in his view, that which prescribes “ con- 
sideration . . . of the association of international user 
interests with ‘the Egyptian Corporation for the Suez 
Canal’.” The phrase is, he said, purposely vague so 
as to afford both Egypt and the principal users a “ red 
carpet ” down which to approach a meeting point. 

But the Menon plan falls short of an acceptable 
second best because of the slightness of its provision 
for what is to happen if Egypt, by accident or design, 
fails to fulfil customers’ requirements. What does India 
propose to do if the Egyptians spasmodically, or habi- 
tually, apply now to one and now to another user the 
kind of treatment they have given Israel ? Take the 
matter, says Mr Menon, to the Hague Court or the 
United Nations, after which all users must exercise 
their influence to get Egypt to accept the decision. This 
process failed in the case of Israel but not, as Mr 
Menon was quick to point out, for lack of the means 
to enforce it ; there were in 1951 100,000 British troops 
on the Canal. What was lacking then was the will, and 
what is necessary to render his plan effective is both a 
will and a means to apply sanctions if gentler processes 
fail. Doubt of the world’s ability to organise these 


causes the big customers to prefer multinational 
management. 
* 


A point that has become blurred during the argument 
is that two considerations govern the thinking of most 
of the majority governments. The first is that the Canal 
shall work. The second, important not just to western 
investors, but also to all Asians and Africans in need of 


foreign investment for development, is that the per- 


emptory impounding of foreign assets must not turn out 
to be a paying practice, even for a handful of local 
politicians ; in the long run it is the underfed millions 
of Asia who will suffer. One side of the medal, admit- 
tedly, is that the western investor does not want to lose 
his money ; the other is that his adversaries who tell 
gullible mobs that he is still the old colonial type and 
merits rebuffing are misleading their flock for the 
political purposes of Cairo and Moscow. For he has 
become aware since Abadan, as he was not aware earlier, 
of the need for making his investment a welcome one 
locally, as well as to absentee shareholders. 

Yet other considerations weigh with the user govern- 
ments as they reflect what to do if President Nasser 
rebuffs their advances. If he does, it is important to 
keep a card in hand. What shall it be? The combina- 
tion of seventeen such major users is not lightly to be 
jettisoned. It has been forged on condition that nego- 
tiation be tried ; it would collapse if one or two of the 
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number were to want to resort to force the moment 
parley were to fail. Certainly Mr Dulles attaches im- 
portance to this point: Egyptian unwillingness to talk 
would, he told the conference, present a new situation 
likely to call for “further concerted decisions.” 

He spoke too early to embroider the point, but im- 
aginative minds can conceive some ways in which 
customers can make themselves felt. One possibility 
would be a concerted arrangement to withhold dues 
from an intransigent Egypt, even if the outcome were 
partial closure. The most powerful customers’ sanction 
—that of boycott—would be difficult to organise among 
nations whose citizens are still—happily—free to sai! 
what seas they please. 

A contingency against which users would in any case 
do well to make provision is messy handling of Cana) 
traffic, which may easily be caused by inconsideration 
for old pilots and inability to find good new ones. Asian 
as well as European buyers of goods normally canal- 
borne would feel the pinch of the more expensive route, 
and all might be wise to plan a system of financial help 
for shippers and traders obliged to go round, like the 
wise men, by another way. In either eventuality, the 
oil situation in western Europe would be serious, but 
not so serious as to throw western Europe into industrial 
chaos if the trans-desert pipelines were still working, 
and if help was at hand from the emergency oil com- 
mittee now at work in the United States. 

The second ugly thought that arises in the event of 
failure to negotiate is the implication in Asia if 
President Nasser (who could, had he wished, so 
cunningly and so diplomatically have put the clock 
forward from 1968 to, say, 1958 or even 1957) be 
allowed to get away with a piece of sharp practice just 
because it is directed chiefly at two ex-colonial powers. 
A triumph for him would produce, elsewhere in the 
Middle East, a disastrous chain reaction which would 
end by sweeping out all serious chance of early im- 
provement in the living standards of the masses. 

There is in Britain one school of thought which 
reckons that, failing negotiation, the only way to 
prevent this triumph and its consequences is to pull 
President Nasser up short by means of a quick military 
operation designed to upset him and strengthen his 
Asian enemies. But would this act yield such a result ? 
There is another and more sober school which holds 
that such an operation would invite risks greater than 
those it would cure—that it will be interpreted as proof 
that old colonials never change, and so is fraught with 
hazards: sabotage of oil pipelines, the adherence of 
more Asians to the Soviet camp, and the collapse of 
user unity. 

The most disastrous of all the consequences would 
be that military action, unless taken at the request of a 
conclave of dissatisfied customers, would upset the 
Anglo-American unity in which few Asians believe, but 
which is so real at moments of crisis. The renewed 
demonstration of that unity during the week that is 
ending is the brightest spot in a dark picture. 
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Lighter Sky Over Cyprus 


Ts cease-fire proclaimed by Eoka is the most 
encouraging thing that has happened in Cyprus 
since terrorism broke out some sixteen months ago. 
Eoka’s proclamation, it is true, only suspends the shoot- 
ing ; it does not call it off altogether. Nevertheless it 
gives the British Government a real opportunity to 
break the present deadlock in which murder and repres- 
sion have taken over from patient, constructive negotia- 
tion. If the opportunity can be grasped with skill, 
energy and imagination—as the measures taken by the 
Government this week suggest that it may be—the 
cease-fire may indeed prove, in Sir John Harding’s 
words, a turning-point in the island’s history. 

The reasons that led Colonel Grivas to issue his 
“ declaration ” can only be guessed at. Conceivably he 
may have argued that violence had paid considerable 
dividends in budging the British from their refusal to 
acknowledge the Cypriot right to self-determination, 
and that for the time being other methods might be 
more appropriate. It is more likely, however, that the 
determined efforts of the British security forces and— 
flowing no doubt from them—the apparently greater 
willingness of the Greek Cypriots to come forward with 
information have thrown Eoka’s forces and organisation 
into disarray. The cease-fire may well be designed to 
make the best of a bad situation ; to gain a respite for 
men hard pressed by British troops, and at the same 
time to put to the test the British Government’s 
sincerity in saying that terrorism was the great obstacle 
to a settlement. 

Whatever the reasons for the cease-fire, the impor- 
tant thing is to make the most of the lull. The ultimate 
goal of British endeavours is to secure a peaceful 
political settlement acceptable to all the parties con- 
cerned, Greeks, Turks, British and the Cypriots them- 
selves. The immediate goal is to make life on the island 
as normal as possible, given the facts that Eoka has not 
yet laid down its arms and that a close guard must be 
kept against renewed outbreaks of terrorism. If Colonel 
Grivas and his men are indeed in trouble they no doubt 
hope to live to fight another day if necessary ; the cease- 
fire provides a breathing space in which to refresh and 
reorganise themselves. But the further the political 
temperature can be lowered, and the more completely 
the island’s life can be induced to flow again along 
peaceful and normal channels, the more difficult will it 
be for Eoka to take up arms again. The terrorists 


cannot operate successfully without some help and co- 
operation from the local population—even if that sup- 
port is the result of coercion. Cypriots who have lived 
through, and passed beyond, the dark days of the 
emergency may be reluctant, even under pressure, to 
go back to them. 
Reports from the island speak of the delight with 


which ordinary Cypriots received the news of Eoka’s 
cease-fire ; this indicates that they have had their fill 
of vexatious restrictions and nagging fears of a shot in 
the back. For the time being at least, Eoka has removed 
the second. It is now up to the British authorities to do 
all they can, consistent with the needs of security, to 
remove the first; if they do not, all the ordinary 
Cypriot’s ancient suspicions of British intentions and 
good faith will be fortified and Eoka’s stock will rise 
correspondingly. The authorities have indeed shown 
themselves to be aware that the terrorists must not be 
allowed a monopoly of gestures ; already some restric- 
tions have been lifted. Above all, the Government has 
announced sensible surrender tetfms with a time limit of 
three weeks. These offer the irreconcilables the chance 
to go to Greece, provided that they seek Greek nation- 
ality and that Greece will have them ; having done this, 
they are excluded from returning to Cyprus. No 
comfort is offered to people implicated in serious crimes 
unless they choose to go to Greece. Some of Eoka’s 
small fry, not directly involved in crimes “ involving 
violence against the person,” may be induced by these 


- terms to surrender and take the chance that they will 


not be too long detained. The terms may succeed in 
thinning out the terrorist movement, especially as the 
prospect is held out of an amnesty later. 


* 


Progress towards a political settlement need not, how- 
ever, wait on the complete tranquillisation of the island. 
On the contrary, it is essential to take advantage of the 
improved atmosphere ; to act—or to defer action—on 
the assumption that the British are mastering the situa- 
tion and that time is on their side, might prove 
disastrous, The Eoka cease-fire has created what might 
be termed an auspicious vacuum ; but it would be rash 
to assume that it will remain auspicious for long. It 
must be filled as quickly as possible with the plan for 
self-government on which Lord Radcliffe is working ; 
it is good news that he is accelerating his work, and 
the Government is right to announce it. 

There are two obstacles that may hamper and even 
prevent the acceptance and introduction of Lord Rad- 
cliffe’s constitution. One is the reluctance—to put it 
no more strongly—of the Turks, both in Cyprus and 
in Ankara, to agree to any constitution that is acceptable 
to the Greek Cypriots. This is a real stumbling block 
and to ignore it will not cause it to melt away. The 
Government must bend its efforts to meeting legiti- 
mate Turkish misgivings and to overcoming what is 
unreasonable in the Turkish attitude. The second 
obstacle is the Cypriots’ insistence that only Archbishop 
Makarios can negotiate on their behalf, and the British 
reluctance to treat with the Archbishop unless he 
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denounces violence. The British Government’s stand 
on this has always been unrealistic ; to persist in it 
after violence has, in fact, ceased would be unwise as 
well. If the Cypriots persist in their attitude—and there 
is no reason to suppose that they will not—then sooner 
or later the Archbishop will have to be brought back ; 
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and if the present opportunity to pacify the island and 
introduce self-government is not to be missed, it had 
better be sooner rather than later. Self-government will 
probably not prove to be the end of the road in Cyprus ; 
but it is the first condition of progress towards a durable 
settlement. 


Silent Grey Mare 


HE attitudes of individual unions to the Govern- 

ment’s financial measures and to the appeal for 
wage restraint have lately been made all too plain. 
There was still a faint hope, however, that when they 
put on their other hats and appeared in their alternative 
role as statesmen, the union leaders who compose the 
General Council of the Trades Union Congress would 
show signs of having been moved by the smiles and 
sherry and the appeals for co-operation which they re- 
ceived at 10, Downing Street, on several recent occa- 
sions. That hope will not be strengthened by the 
council’s report to the Congress, which was published 
this week. 

This is a straightforward account of the exchanges 
that took place, of the memoranda that were presented 
and the opposing views that were advanced. It all 
ended in nothing more concrete than an agreement to 
differ—or rather, in a polite promise to “ give careful 
consideration to the Government’s views.” Indeed, the 
differences between Government and union points of 
view seem if anything to have been greater at the end of 
the exchanges than they were at the beginning. The 
memorandum which the General Council sent to all 
affiliated unions after the autumn budget last year had 
some wise phrases which it is worthwhile to recall. It 
is true that it attacked the fiscal policy on lines that are 
now familiar : namely, that the Government had got 
into a mess by making tax concessions to the undeserv- 
ing in the budget of April, 1955, and was trying to get 
out of it by putting purchase tax on essentials, and by 
curbing investment not merely on unnecessary projects, 


‘but with a positive discrimination against the 


nationalised industries and social expenditure. Never- 
theless, the memorandum reminded trade unionists of 
their responsibilities in helping to overcome the 
country’s economic problems—with a footnote in the 
usual bold type that “this must be matched by an 
equal sense of responsibility on the part of all other 
sections of the community.” Inflation will continue, it 
said, 

unless rises in incomes are kept broadly in line with 

increases in output—or until it is terminated by unem- 


ployment. . . . Costs and prices cannot go on rising 
indefinitely without seriously affecting our ability to 
export. . . . The rest of the world does not owe British 


workpeople a living. 
Why have these words of wisdom gone with the 


wind ? First, the General Council became more hostile 
as further monetary measures were introduced, and as 


its repeated advice to the Government to impose direct 
controls on the ideological expendables like “ luxury ” 
building and “ inessential ” imports was again rejected. 
Secondly, it has seen the effects of the policy on the 
motor industry, and is anxious to know how far the 
credit squeeze is to go and what its effect on employ- 
ment is expected to be. Thirdly, trade unionists 
generally have persuaded themselves that all the sacri- 
fices are being asked of the workers and that everyone 
else is still on the spree (a certain Daimler has been 
worth far more than its weight in gold to those who 
would justify wage claims). Hence the demand for 
control of profits and dividends. Fourthly, since Nov- 
ember, there have been a number of union conferences, 
at which individual members of the General Council 
have had more regard for their own popularity than to 
brandish the powerless advice of their other selves at 
members eager to make their usual wage claims. 

These considerations may explain but do not justify 
the fact that the economic section of the General 
Council’s report breaks off with that vague promise to 
consider the Government’s views, and thereafter dis- 
integrates into a clutter of paragraphs about travelling 
expenses to and from work, postwar credits, and the 
British Industries Fair. It is true that all the report 
sets out to do is to inform the membership of what 
the General Council has been doing on their behalf. 
But if it had ideas and guidance to offer on the British 
economy, could it not have included them in a special 
report ? It has done so on the subject of automation, 
and produced an admirable piece of work ; this ridicules 
the “ science-fiction” view of automation, as well as 
the fear that vast numbers are about to be swept out o! 
their jobs by a tidal wave of electronics ; and it declares 
that “ the importance of mobility and flexibility canno‘ 
be over-drawn.” That is a firm and sensible lead. It 
is really too mock modest of the most powerful estate 
in the land to have so little to say about wages. 

Last March the General Council embarked on the 
task of producing such a report. But it now makes th¢ 
excuse that the review 

was not one which could be completed hurriedly. . . 

Starting from Britain’s needs and problems at the end 

of the war, the General Council have been considering in 

detail subsequent developments in employment, produc- 
tion, incomes, costs and prices, consumption, investment 
and the balance of payments. 
Trade unionists, as a glance at any of their publica- 
tions will show, sometimes have a marvellous inability 
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to see the wood for the trees. Why in heaven’s name 
should the General Council start its review with 
Britain’s needs and problems at the end of the war ? 
The vital questions start with Britain’s needs and 
problems now. What impact on employment and pro- 
duction will follow if the trade unions persist in their 
refusal to offer any co-operation in restraint when, on 
the face of their own words nine months ago, they must 
know it to be reasonable ? This is not a matter for 
historical research, but of leadership in an economic 
crisis that is upon us now. In two or three weeks the 
Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions 
will present a claim which the employers rejected in 
advance before it was even formulated. The employers, 
conscious that their hold on export markets is slipping, 
and knowing that the whole purpose of Government 
policy is to make it impossible for them to grant wage 
claims, will stand firm. What then ? 

The unions have to decide what they want. It is 
futile to answer, as they have done so far, that they 
want the Labour rarty’s remedies ; even if they worked, 
they will not be attainable for at least three years. 
Meanwhile, they ought to make up their minds about 
some more immediate questions : 

1. Are they prepared to foster the greatest possible 
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increase in productivity (with all the dislocation of jobs 
and working habits that it will entail) and then bargain as 
hard as they like for their share in the gains ? 

2. If not, do they think that Britain’s export markets 
will put up with another large addition to wage costs ? 

3. Do they approve of wage claims which do not merely 
cover the rise in the cost of living (2 per cent since last 
January), but, like those now being advanced, are of the 
order of “15 per cent,” or “ substantial ” ? 

4. Is their desire to see Conservative policy fail so great 
that they would willingly pay the price of a period of 
industrial strife, a slump in exports, a threat to employ- 
ment, the danger of devaluation and a rigidly controlled 
economy, in order to prevent it from succeeding ? 


The opportunity for the TUC to give a lead that will 
take wages out of the arena of bad-tempered political 
discussion has not quite passed. At Brighton in the 
first week of September a large number of separate 
resolutions will be rolled up into a composite resolution 
condemning the policy of wage restraint. The General 
Council, if it has not lost all courage and decision, could 
oppose this with a resolution of its own. Nothing, after 
all, has happened to invalidate the advice that it gave 
the unions last November. It is still true that the world 
does not owe the British workman a living. 


Korean Dreams and Realities 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SEOUL 


INCE the armistice of three years ago South 
Korea has learnt that neither democracy nor pros- 
perity can be achieved merely by copying western 
models. The first constitution of the Republic of Korea 
(ROK), adopted in 1948, was of Anglo-American 
inspiration and combined parliamentary characteristics 
with elements borrowed from the presidential system of 
the United States. Ever since 1948 there has been an 
undeclared war between the legislature and the execu- 
tive, but Dr Rhee (BA, George Washington University, 
MA, Harvard, and PhD, Princeton) has easily ensured 
that the American system should prevail, while denying 
the legislature any powers comparable with those of 
Congress. 

The National Assembly, being liable at any time to 
find itself dissolved and facing fresh elections, is natur- 
ally wary of using its right of veto. Last year it even 
lost the right to interrogate the prime minister about the 
government’s actions, for the office of prime minister 
was itself abolished. And today a majority of Assembly 
members belong to the all-powerful “ Liberal” party, 
which is under the personal control of Dr Rhee. The 
party’s power extends to every field of national activity. 
Its members hold key posts in organisations that range 
from the police and the Bank of Korea to the youth 


movements and big business enterprises. Mr Shinicky, 
the opposition candidate who died ten days before the 
presidential elections in May, put things pretty accur- 
ately when he declared publicly, two days before his 
death: “If this goes on, we'll have a dictatorship!” 
The average Korean, for his part, defines the policy of 
the Liberal party thus: “In order to avoid arbitrary 
actions that would disgrace true democracy, everything 
that is not yet forbidden must be made compulsory.” 
Yet it is possible to exaggerate the intolerance and 
oppressiveness of the Rhee government. The sub- 
stantial charge against it is not that the officials oppress 
the population as a matter of policy, but rather that they 
are driven to sponge on it by their low pay. The poverty 
resulting from the war, on the other hand, acts as a bond 
between the 22 million South Koreans and their 
leaders ; so does the willingness of both leaders and led 
to subscribe to the “ Rhee legend.” To high and low 
alike, in spite of such criticisms as that recently made by 
the Vice President in his inauguration speech, the 
aged president is “ Grandfather,” but if all respect his 
delusions, few share them. President Rhee’s place in 
the history books is no doubt secure, and he himself 
is choosing the italics and bold type to do it justice. 
But for the present he has little freedom of choice. 
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He is obliged to impose austerity, to sacrifice the unpro- 
ductive social wreckage of the war, such as the widows 
and disabled ex-servicemen, and to invest for the 
benefit of posterity. 


The opposition parties, the Democrats and the left- 
wing Progressives, represent a cautious popular reaction 
against the President’s programme of austerity. But 
they agree with him about the immediate future of 
democracy in South Korea. They, too, regard demo- 


cracy as premature for a people with a long history of © 


subjection either to an oligarchy or to a foreign oppres- 
sor, a people soaked in the Confucian tradition of 
respect for the established order, for power and for old 
age. The election programmes of the opposition parties 
differed from that of the present government only on 
details of administrative efficiency, or on foreign policy 
—particularly relations with Tokyo. Everybody, on the 
other hand, agrees that the trappings of democracy are 
worth while, since their value can be measured in the 
millions of US dollars earmarked for aid to a “ bastion ” 
of the free world against the communist tide. 


* 


There are drawbacks as well as advantages in being 
an anti-communist “ bastion.” For South Korea this 
status involves maintaining a military apparatus out of 
proportion to the country’s slender resources. The 
750,000 soldiers (one million, if the auxiliary services 
are included) represent a big loss of manpower—or, 
admittedly, of unemployed—and involve the govern- 
rent in enormous expenditure which it can meet only 
by recourse to the printing press. The resulting infla- 
tion paralyses the economy and hits the ordinary Korean 
family very hard. The purchasing power of the average 
consumer, now only a fiftieth of what it was eight years 
ago, is still continuing its vertical plunge. In 1948 the 
dollar was worth 50 won ; today it is officially worth 
500 hwan (the new currency unit adopted some four 
years ago by a decree which fixed a conversion rate of 
100 old won to one new hwan). A dollar bill on the free 
market now buys more than 1,000 hwan. At present 95 
per cent of South Koreans admit to being in debt ; and 
they can console themselves only with the thought that 
their creditors are in debt, too. 

The inflation is also the result, though to a lesser 
degree, of subsidies given by the government to nation- 
alised undertakings, such as public services, transport, 
and collieries, whose services or products are sold at 
artificially low prices intended to hold down the cost of 
living. The aftermath of war and a hastily conceived 
farm policy have produced a shortage of rice in a 
country that was formerly the fourth biggest producer 
in the world, and the price of this staple itém on the 
Korean menu soars upwards from time to time, causing 
a general rise in the cost of living. To check this infla- 
tion, the American aid experts decided to increase 
imports of foreign consumer goods ; but this emergency 
measure threw the mediocre quality of local products 
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into sharp relief, and diverted into quick-return com- 
mercial speculation much of the liquid capital desper- 
ately needed for productive enterprises. Since loans 
from the banks are reserved for the privileged few, the 
Korean importer tends to borrow privately at monthly 
rates of 25 to 30 per cent, thus putting the imported 
products out of the average consumer’s reach by the 
time they reach the local market. 

Private industrial investment is likewise discouraged 
by the attitude of the government, which changes its 
economic regulations from one day to the next and 
threatens to expropriate any enterprise that shows signs 
of becoming a national necessity. Thus only the more 
primitive handicrafts, carried on in miserable premise: 
—this evades the taxes which visible signs of pros- 
perity would attract—are able to survive, and the 
national fair held last autumn displayed an abundance 
of such products as nails, bolts, padlocks, bicycle pumps. 
hosepipes, wheelbarrows, and ox-cart axles. 

This bric-a-brac merely reflects the average Korean’s 
lack of interest in industrial enterprise. One must look 
elsewhere for the genuine results achieved by the 
foreign aid that has flooded in since the armistice 
(nearly $2,000 million and 8 million tons of varied 
cargoes). American officials believe that more economic 
progress has been achieved in South Korea than Sino- 
Soviet aid has brought about north of the 38th parallel. 
Certainly, coal production has risen substantially ,and it 
is estimated that by 1957 electric power output wil! 
meet the demand for the first time since 1945. Dr 
Rhee’s government, however, remains unsatisfied. 

When Mr Dulles visited Seoul in March the Koreans 
asked him for an additional allocation of $2,300 million, 
with the aim of making the country self-sufficient in five 
years. This, in effect, was a request for an exact repeti- 
tion of the sum promised immediately after the armis- 
tice. On the other hand, much of the economic progress 
made under President Rhee’s direction belongs to the 
future. It includes cement, glass, and chemical fertiliser 
factories which, in a few years’ time, will make possible 
appreciable reductions in imports. Within three years. 
moreover, the textile industry will be able to satisfy a 
yearly demand of 134 square yards of material per head. 
Many other industrial projects are also coming along. 
but the Korean, lacking both raw materials and markets. 
on bad terms with his nearest neighbours and several 
centuries behind Japan and the West in all technica! 
fields, is well aware that his future will probably be 
limited by his three natural assets: rice, fish and 
minerals, in particular tungsten. 

He leaves it to the foreigner to invest $200 million a 
year in mythical industry—that is, $180 million from 
the Americans and the balance from the United 
Nations. Apart from some brand-new trams, all the 
Korean sees are the black market, the inflation and the 
poverty which accompany the grandiose dreams of his 
President, whom he respects more by habit than by 
conviction. He will be in a mood to show his anger 2s 


soon as Dr Rhee’s successor ascends the throne of the 
Korean Republic. 
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Notes of the Week 








News from Ismailia 


HE Egyptian body that impounded the Suez Canal has 
fj issued its first return, covering the 24 days after 
nationalisation. Up to August 19th, its record is fair 
enough. Although it had to cut the southbound convoys 
from two to one per day, by running a big convoy it has 
maintained the same average—43 ships a day—as that for 
the same period of last year. A breakdown of the statistics 
as between ships of the 22 users in conference in London 
shows that of the 1,029 ships that passed through, 75 per 
cent belong to the group in favour of an international 
authority, and only 2.5 per cent to Russia and India. (The 
Soviet figure of 21 ships compares with 171 for the whole 
of 1955 and 88 for 1954, and suggests that Soviet traffic is 
rising steadily.) 

Can the level of traffic be maintained ? What the 
statistics do not show is that the social scene on the Canal 
Bank is becoming tense. Up to date, the new Egyptian 
management has smiled on all customers ; captains in transit 
report that ships refusing to pay their dues to the new body 
are waved through with the assurance that payment does 
not press, and that Egypt will collect the debt in due course. 
But the European employees of the company have a 
different tale to tell. 

One assistant administrative manager, a Frenchman, has 
been dismissed for overstaying his leave. All sedentary 
workers have been served with a document, for signature 
when they receive their monthly pay, declaring that they are 
under contract to no company other than the Egyptian one, 
and agreeing to the institution of proceedings if they break 
their leave. This document has not been served on pilots— 
giving the impression that Cairo would like to force foreign 
desk workers out of their chairs on the assumption that 
theirs is working any Egyptian can do, but to hold on to 
most pilots while replacements are recruited, so as to main- 
tain service with a smile. 

It is untrue that the company has been deliberately trying 
to induce its employees to leave, as Mr Shepilov alleged in 
London. Quite the contrary ; on the advice of the British 
and French governments, it has advised them to remain at 
their posts pending the outcome of the Conference. 


Dropping the Pilots 


ILOTAGE through the Canal may yet become crucial, 
P especially if the settlement of the Canal dispute ts much 


longer delayed. Cairo announced on Wednesday that any 
foreign employee who wishes to quit can do so, subject only 


to observing legal practices about notice and “ provided 
navigation is not affected.” It also announced that it is 
recruiting 300 new pilots, that it has communicated with all 
its embassies abroad for the purpose, and that it has already 
engaged 30 of them—z27 Egyptians and three Greeks. 

The company’s British and French pilots are in an un- 
pleasant position. There were 114 of them on duty in 
July—61 British and 53 French. Other foreigners included 
14 Dutchmen, 11 Norwegians and 12 Greeks. It is the 
summer holiday season—always a period of short staffing ; 
a small number have not returned from leave, and the corps 
on duty is seriously overworked. Cairo claims that some 
are feigning sickness, and is insisting that any health certi- 
ficate attesting illness be signed by an Egyptian doctor. 

In the course of making the Egyptian statement, Sayed 
Younis, of the Ministry of Finance, himself showed signs 
of strain, for he departed, for the first time, from observation 
of the principle of free navigation laid down in the 1888 
Convention. If British and French pilots chose to leave, he 
said, the Egyptian management would not be responsible 
for delays to British and French ships, since it would get 
pilots of other nationalities to give priority to the ships of 
other flags, and to handle the British and French customers 
only after all others had been served. In the first 24 days 
since nationalisation, the Canal handled 256 British and 78 
French ships—together, one-third of the total. 


Short Time and Benefit 


AST April, hopes that labour would become more mobile 
were discouraged by a decision of the national 
insurance commissioner that a man on short time could 
draw unemployment benefit for the two days on which he 
did not work. In two more test cases decided this week, 
a tribunal of three commissioners has come to a quite 
different conclusion and thereby made the case law as 
anomalous as it is potentially damaging to the country’s 
economy. 

In both the new cases, the commissioners have ruled that 
the employees were not unemployed on the relevant days 
and therefore not entitled to benefit for them. Their 
decisions turned on the question whether the employees 
were still subject to an agreement of 1946, which in return 
for a guaranteed weekly payment bound them to be at their 
employers’ disposal for work during the whole of the week. 
The commissioners ruled that the 1946 agreement did still 
apply to them and, in this respect, was not affected by a 
new agreement, which came into force on April gth this 

ear. 
7 The new decisions do not therefore in fact contradict the 
earlier decision. In that case it was held that an 
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employee of Standard Motors was eligible for benefit 
for Friday and Saturday of a guaranteed four-day 
week, because, according to the particular guarantee of his 
firm, he was obliged to be at his employers’ disposal for 
only four days of the week. This, in fact, is the criterion by 
which the commissioners give their rulings: “the ultimate 
question is not—what does the employer guarantee ? 
[wages or working hours] but—what does the employee 
undertake in consideration of the employer’s guarantee ? ” 
The effect, therefore, of the latest decisions is bound to be 
a revision, by employers and unions, of the terms of the 
guaranteed weeks, to make it plain that the employees’ 
services are at their firms’ disposal for an expressly limited 
period.” It is to be hoped that, before such a revision 
becomes general, the national insurance advisory com- 
mittee will propose regulations to preclude altogether the 
payment of benefit for underemployment. An issue of such 
importance should not be evaded for long. 


Fuss About Academic Accounts 


HE Public Accounts Committee does some very useful 

work, and aided as it is by the expert staff of Comp- 
troller and Auditor General, it is as a rule in less danger 
of making amateur gaffes than is the Select Committee on 
Estimates. But it is getting in a groove. The chief com- 
plaint of this year’s committee (whose sixth report was 
published last week), as of several of its predecessors, is 
that there is no parliamentary control over the expenditure 
of the University Grants Committee, and the demand is once 
again made that the committee’s papers and records refer- 
ring to capital expenditure (the “ non-recurrent” grants) 
should be open to inspection by the Comptroller and 


Auditor General. As it is, the committee protests, it is 
unable 


to give Parliament an unqualified assurance that the grants 
made by Parliament have been spent on the purpose for 
which they were voted and with due regard to the elimina- 
tion of waste and extravagance, 


This criticism misses the point. The University Grants 
Committee was deliberately made independent of parlia- 
mentary control in the interests of academic freedom, and 
no one expects the Public Accounts Committee to be able 
ty give Parliament assurances on how it spends its money. 
This is not to say that there is no “ waste and extravagance ” 
in university building: undoubtedly there is. But a better 
way to get rid of it is to improve methods of planning and 
design and to set rational standards of accommodation. A 
post-mortem examination by the Comptroller and Auditor 
General is not the way. 

For one thing, there is little that can usefully be said 
once a building is going up. For another, the non-recurrent 
grant (estimated at £7.2 million in 1956-57), which is all 
that the committee proposes, so far, to bring under scrutiny, 
is only about a quarter of the recurrent grant (for current 
administration), and if it is logical to control the one it is 
logical to control the other. And whether it is logical or 
not, it certainly would not be effective in securing economies 
in university building. What, in practice, does parlia- 
mentary control mean in the case of school building? A 
careful check by members of Parliament on over-spending ? 


Not at all; it invariably means bitter attacks on any 
economies that have been made. 
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Fuss About BBC Income 


NOTHER cause for the Public Accounts Committee’s con- 
A cern is the BBC—because, like the University Grants 
Committee, it is an autonomous body, which is, in the com- 
mittee’s view, quite improperly free to do what it likes with 
its money. By an agreement of 1954, the BBC gets from 
the Post Office the net licence revenue, after {£24 million 
(in the current year) has been deducted as the cost of collect- 
ing the licence money. Lately the corporation has been 
doing quite well out of this arrangement because more 
licences (in all about £19 million worth) have been taken 
out than was expected ; and as investment expenditure was 
cut from £6 million to £1 million this year, as part of the 
Chancellor’s plan, the BBC has some money in hand, which 
it has put into British Government securities and loans to 
local authorities. 

This the committee finds very distressing. It argues that 
it is misleading to talk about the “licence income.” The 
charge for licences, it maintains, is a tax, and what the BBC 
gets back is not an income that it has earned, but an annual 
grant from Parliament. It is therefore wrong, in its view, 
that the BBC should be able to collect the extra revenue 
from the unexpectedly large number of licences ; wrong 
that it should hold on to money that it does not spend ; 
and wrong that its income should be arranged some years 
in advance, and not annually. 

It would be a great mistake to follow the committee’s 
advice. It is far more sensible and realistic to regard the 
licence revenue as a charge for a service—as it is certainly 
regarded by the public. It would be a very poor incentive 
to economy to suggest that because the BBC had not spent 
all its money, it should be deprived of what remained. 
Finally, it would be retrograde to introduce annual arrange- 
ments about income for a body like the BBC which has to 
plan developments ahead. In sum, it is absurd to suppose 
that independent bodies which the civil service does not, 
and could not, run, can nevertheless be subjected to the 
same kind of control as a Government department. 


Bids for Power in Morocco 


UGUST 20, 1955, was the date of the uprisings and 
massacres in Algeria and Morocco that led, ultimately, 
to the restoration of the Sultan of Morocco to his throne. 
Its first anniversary, last Monday, was a quieter day but one 
no less significant for Morocco’s future. It was the date 
chosen for the climax of an Istiqlal (independence) party 
congress that’ decided to withdraw its support from the 
coalition government of Si Bekkai—the government that 
has been working to complete the negotiation of independ- 
ence, and so-called “ interdependence,” with France. 

This move is important on two counts. First it was made 
under the leadership of much the most important Moroccan 
commoner, Si Allal el Fassi, who came to the meeting fresh 
from exile and from Cairo. Under his impulsion, ministers 
actually serving in the coalition agreed that this had moved 
much too slowly towards its goal of cutting the painter with 
Srance. Si Bekkai, if and when he resigns, may become 
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but the first of moderate Arab nationalists to fall to sickles 
swung, Nasserwise, at co-operation with the West. 

The second reason why the decision points to the future 
pattern of events is that it seems likely to shake the Sultan’s 
position. Constitutionally, on paper, his power is still 
absolute. Until a parliament is created, only he can appoint 
or dismiss ministries. Yet here is an important political 
party out for power. 

As things stand, both Sulran and Istiglal or, more 
accurately, both Mohammed V and Si Allal el Fassi, claim 
to speak for “the people,” and so long as they move in 
harmony both can substantiate the claim. But part of the 
reason why the Istiqlal is resigning is social ; it wants either 
to shuffle off responsibility for the economic conditions that 
accompany the current political uncertainty—the unemploy- 
ment and the rising cost of living that weigh upon the urban 
proletariat—or else to be given full powers to handle them 
according to its lights. In this last wish it is supported by 
the trade union organisation, the Union Marocaine du 
Travail. : 

The Istiqlal now says that its members may join only an 
all-Istiglal government or a coalition one committed to its 
programme. Supposing that it creates a situation in which the 
Sultan is compelled to appoint such a cabinet, does it not 
become his master and may it not move faster away from 
France and prospects of foreign investment, and towards 
the trade union and the left, than any occupant of a throne 
would wish ? 


Through Suez to Algeria ? 


RANCE, looking at Suez through an Algerian prism, is 
more interested than any other country in the psycho- 
logical aspect of the trial of strength with President Nasser. 
The nationalisation of the Suez company has strengthened 
the hand of all those groups—of which M. Lacoste, 
minister resident in Algeria is the mouthpiece in the govern- 
ment—which saw in Cairo the source of France’s African 
troubles. M. Pineau, the foreign minister, had not long ago 
been under fire from those groups for stopping to see 
Colonel Nasser on the way back from his Indian trip. He 
came to London with instructions to reject any solution 
likely to boost the colonel’s prestige or to raise further his 
standing in the Arab world. 

Currents in the Arab world cannot be contained in tight 
compartments within the frontiers of the existing Arab 
states. France is learning this bitter lesson in its vain 
attempts to grant a radically different status to Algeria on 
one hand, and to Tunisia and Morocco on the other. It is 
also true that Cairo took delight in sheltering not only 
moderate nationalists from North Africa, but also extremists 
to whom anyone prepared to contemplate coming to terms 
with France was a quisling. The followers of M. Lacoste 
now want to strike Arab nationalism at its Egyptian head. 
They may be tempted to forget that the present revolt is not 
an imported product, but has its sources in the North 
African situation. Action at Suez will not by itself bring 
peace to Algeria. fa 

A warning to that effect has come, surprisingly enough, 
from a French paper in Algeria, where the liberal voices 
had seemed completely drowned in the sea of colonialist 
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vociferation. The Oran Républicain has plucked up its 
Courage to accuse M. Lacoste of setting on the road to Cairo 
alt those Moslems “ who still had faith in an honourable 
compromise.” Is there still time to arrest this drift? M. 
Lacoste has just reiterated that 400,000 French troops will 
remain in Algeria until peace is restored ; but is enough 
being done to bring war to an end ? It would be tragic if 
the smoke from Suez were to serve as a screen behind which 
ali the promised reforms can be dropped conveniently. 
Should the antics of Colonel Nasser be used as a pretext 
for inertia in North Africa until the autumn, the West will 
find itself once again with an awkward brief to defend in 
the United Nations against a coalition of the Soviet block 
and the Bandoeng countries. 


German Communists and the Law 


INCE cOMmunism is not an internal but an external 
danger to the German Federal Republic, it is hard to 
see that the judgment of the Federal Constitutional 
Court declaring the German Communist party illegal 
can serve any useful purpose. For this the court itself is 
not to blame. The mistake was made not at Karlsruhe, but 
at Bonn in 1951, when the decision was taken to accompany 
the proceedings against the Socialist Reichs party, a crypto- 
Nazi group, with a parallel suit against the Communists— 
presumably to show that the Bonn government was not 
prompted by any left-wing bias in its actions. 

The Socialist Reichs party is long since prohibited and 
dissolved, though some of the people concerned in it are 
still active, and the obscure backwoods forces which it repre- 
sented continue to find expression in not very impressive 
forms. As was clear from the start, the suit against the Com- 
munist party had much bigger and more complex implica- 
tions, which were for the government, not the constitutional 
court, to take into account. The court could only judge 
the matter on the text of the Basic Law, though it did 
exhaust all the possibilities of delay before arriving at the 
inevitable judgment. 

The party which has now been suppressed received §.7 
per cent of the votes cast in the first general elections in 
1949, and only 2.2 per cent in 1953. Thus it had, as an elec- 
toral factor, become negligible ; it had no seats in the 
Bundestag and little prospect of regaining a place there. Its 
strength lay, and still lies, in quite another quarter, the 
support of east Berlin and of the Soviet occupying power, 
which give it an assured base from which to continue its 
uphill work in the west. 

As the unknown factor in German politics, it will be at 
least as formidable as when it was in the open ; all the more 
because the shadow of future all-German elections contains, 
necessarily, the shadow of a Communist return to open 
politics. This the Constitutional Court admitted in a curious 
passage in its judgment, which conceded the continued 
existence of a law of the occupying powers capable, when a 
four-power decision on all-German elections should be 
reached, of overriding the law of the Federal Republic. Such 
a decision, whenever it might be reached, would inevitably 
require the admission of the western parties to 
electoral activity in the east, and of the communists in 
the west. 
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Money for Malta 


R MINTOFF has now got £500,000 on account and a 

letter from Sir Anthony Eden, which he has described 
as courteous but unsatisfactory. The Colonial Office has 
had a statement of Malta’s accounts which apparently might 
be described in the same terms. In the past, within limits, 
the British Treasury has met the gap between Maltese 
expenditure and revenue on production of quarterly state- 
ments. Everybody concerned in fact knows that Maltese 
finances are archaic, and the working out of new arrange- 
ments is one of the necessary preliminaries to integration 
on which Mr Mintoff declares that the British Government 
is dragging its feet. He, however, is concerned less with 
machinery than with getting in a strong bid for a bigger 
deficit to cover a rate of expenditure which the Maltese 
government apparently considers should be geared to the 
need to provide work for any unemployed Maltese work- 
people. 

Mr Mintoff is effectively covering the real issues with a 
smoke screen. First he refused the original offer of £§ 
million as inadequate ; then he produced a schedule of 
expenditure which would have required annual subventions 
rising from {£7 million to {10 million and more in later 
years ; then he refused the proposed commission to investi- 
gate the figures ; finally he demanded the £5 million “as 
promised,” indicating, however, that it was simply on 
account, and was without prejudice to his bigger 
demand. His suggestion that Malta has nothing in 
the bank partly reflects antiquated short term financing 
arrangements and the local belief that debt, long or 
even short term, is akin to bankruptcy. This and many 
other tangled skeins have to be unravelled before integration 
can be presented as a coherent set of proposals to the House 
of Commons, which, as Mr Mintoff well knows, has been 
promised next session. If it is not, he will be the prime 
cause of delay. 

Finance has always been the nub of integration, and these 
manceuvres show it; they should also be shown up—for 
Britain’s offer remains generous and imaginative. Mean- 
while the rediffusion lines are still down and the bickering 
between the agents of the imperial power and the Maltese 
government continues at a time when the base is of the 
utmost importance ; but it looks as if to Mr Mintoff this 
is just the moment for hard bargaining, because it enhances 
the value of the goods he has to sell. There are, fortunately, 
signs that Mr Mintoff feels he is going too far. 


Settlers in Britain 


URING the depression of the thirties more people 
D returned to Britain from the dominions than 
emigrated. Since the war the outward tide seemed to have 
been resumed, but the second report of the Oversea 
Migration Board now suggests that as against a net outward 
movement of some 390,000 between 1946 and 1953 by all 
means of transport, in the past two years there has been a 
gain by immigration of nearly 100,000. This does not 
mean that Brifain has ceased to supply migrants to the 
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dominions ; on the contrary, though total numbers of 
emigrants have fallen somewhat in recent years, the total 
is still well over 100,000 annually. But the number of 
inward passengers has greatly increased. The figures are 
still much in dispute, and the probability is that taking into 
account Irish settlers and the displaced persons settled after 
the war, Britain has on balance lost no population by 
migration at all ; which is just as well in view of the shortage 
of manpower. The reason is that while a proportion always 
wants to emigrate (just as a proportion always wants to 
become regular soldiers whatever the conditions), a high 
level of capital investment and high wages in Britain have 
drawn migrants, both from the Commonwealth and else- 
where, and have thus made it possible for the country to 
resume its contribution to the peopling of the “ white ” 
dominions. 

The Board shows that though this contribution is con- 
siderable, it is a dwindling proportion of the total intake of 
all the dominions except perhaps New Zealand and Central 
Africa, where immigration is limited in numbers though 
considerable in terms of local resources. Both Canada 
and Australia must rely to an increasing extent on non- 
British immigrants—if the dominions were to get all the 
British migrants they want, the Board concludes, they would 
tdke 150,000 to 200,000 a year. It is now beyond Britain’s 
power to keep this up; the fact must be faced that the 
Canadian population of British origin will be down to one- 
third of the total in a few years. But it is important that 
the decline should be braked, and the Board was no doubt 
right to recommend that Britain should continue to support 
the assisted passage schemes on their present scale. Equally 
it is necessary to face the corollary that to some extent this 
means exchanging young British people not only for immi- 
grants from the continent, but also for large numbers of 
coloured settlers. Even so, the problem of keeping Britain 
British is infinitesimal compared with that of keeping the 
dominions so, 


Zik Moves Fast 


HE Commission of Enquiry into banking affairs in 

Eastern Nigeria is now starting on its unenviable task. 
Its terms of reference are highly detailed, so that Dr Azikiwe 
has been given clear warning of the scope of the inquiry. 
Moreover the Commission must produce very full evidence 
under each head or allow the indictment to fall to the 
ground. Such evidence may be hard to obtain, although the 
nature of Dr Azikiwe’s relations with the African Con- 
tinental Bank may be clear enough. The terms of reference 
themselves amount to a direct attack on the Premier, which 
he has not been slow to use to his political advantage, and 
the Colonial Office has given him five clear weeks in which 
to answer every allegation in advance to the full satisfaction 
of his own supporters in the region. 


This Dr Azikiwe has done so brilliantly that it is now 
almost an academic matter what sort of report the Com- 
mission produces. He has paraded the story that the Bank 
of British West Africa put up the Colonial Office to the 
whole thing because it feared the competition of the well-run 
African Continental Bank and has backed this tale by getting 
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possession of certain private letters written by senior bank 
officials which, if authentic, can only be described as highly 
embarrassing, since they discuss various ways of getting 
government deposits for the bank as well as schemes for 
keeping competition from their main rival, Barclays (DCO), 
within bounds, Dr Azikiwe has thus successfully smeared 
one of the British banks as an institution indulging in 
all the malpractices of which he is accused by Mr 
Lennox Boyd. 

Nor is this all. Dr Azikiwe has also made a raid on the 
letter files of the judge concerned with the Gold Coast 
Cocoa Purchasing-enquiry from which he has got evidence, 
he alleges, that the judiciary itself is prejudiced politically 
against himself and the National Council of Nigeria and the 
Cameroons ; and there are two chief justices on the Com- 
mission. Zik, before the Commission starts, therefore rests 
his case on the twin argument that one of the British banks 
is unscrupulous itself in the way it gets business and out- 
smarts its competitors, and secondly that the judiciary, 
which is so heavily represented on the Commission, is 
politically biased. To meet this campaign the Commission 
will have to turn up something quite out of the ordinary in 
scandal to make any action against the Premier worth while. 
But if the inquiry flops, Mr Lennox Boyd will find himself 
in a highly uncomfortable position when faced with a 
triumphant and probably vengeful Zik at the constitutional 
conference in the autumn. 


Lying Doggo in Malaya 


NCOURAGING remarks on the decline in communist 
strength in Malaya which appeared in the territory’s 
annual report for 1955 should not lead to complacency. It 
is in the clearest interests of the communists now to avoid 
action, to seek to maintain experienced forces in being, and 
to avoid losses of trained men, until they see how independ- 
ence, promised “if possible” for twelve months hence, 
works out. The Baling conference has proved, in retrospect, 
to have been a moral victory for the Chief Minister, Tengku 
Abdul Rahman ; the communists have not been able as yet 
to gainsay his position as Malaya’s leader during the period 
when preparations for independence are hopefully going 
forward. 


But the Tengku on his side has not made good his 
promise, if the communists did not surrender on fair terms, 
to throw the full weight of the country behind the war— 
which continues. The value of such a concerted drive has 
been shown in South Selangor, where co-operation from the 
population in denying the communists food, aid or comfort 
of any kind, on any threat, has wiped terrorism out. But 
in the north, in central Johore (where the communist tradi- 
tions go back to the twenties) and in some other places 
nothing of the sort has proved possible ; and even 3,000 
terrorists in being remain a permanent threat to the country 
—and to the Tengku’s own authority. As it is, he is now 
chairman of the defence committee, with the director of 
operations as a member; and as minister for internal 
security, he is active in pushing forward the creation of a 
self-contained Federation force. He is also behind the 


policy for preventing Singapore Chinese from infiltrating 
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Malayan Chinese schools with communist doctrines. Further 
he cannot go ; and so long as communal relations remain 
unsettled, an all-out drive against the communists is im- 
possible. Six months after the London conference, within 
a year of independence, and on the verge of coming to 
London to ask for upwards of £200 million for development, 
the Tengku has still not come within reach of solving the 
problem that is at the heart of Malaya’s future stability and 
progress. 


High Words on Slavery 


H's. words are being exchanged in Geneva, where a 
United Nations conference is trying to agree on a 
new anti-slavery convention designed to extend the scope 
of the existing convention of 1926. - The membership of 
the conference has swollen from sixteen to over forty, which 
perhaps helps to account for the injection of political 
passions into what should be a purely humanitarian affair. 
The new convention seeks to widen the definition of slavery 
to include, in addition to straightforward “classical ” 
slavery, such veiled forms as debt bondage and the “ adop- 
tion” of children who in fact become tied to a rich family’s 
home. But the effort to stamp out the practice in all its 
various forms has come up against the blank wall of 
sovereignty, it has been hindered by anti-colonial obsessions, 
and it has been diverted by political arguments over the 
desirability of laying the convention open to signature by 
non-members of the United Nations; some delegates 
regard this with suspicion as a backstairs way of getting 
some form of international recognition for countries like 
North Korea and North Vietnam. 


But the clause which has aroused the greatest controversy 
so far—and in fact to the least purpose—is Article 3 ; this 
would make the carrying of slaves by sea liable to the same 
severe penalties as piracy and would allow warships and 
aircraft to search and seize vessels, suspected of carrying 
slaves, which may be found in a large area of the Indian 
Ocean, including the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. This 
article has been strongly attacked by Egypt (clearly acting 
as Saudi Arabia’s champion) and the Soviet bloc. A special 
group was eventually set up to work out a compromise ; its 
conclusions are unknown at the time of going to press, but 
whatever they are, they are likely to miss the mark. Saudi 
Arabia would be the country most affected by the article ; 
it is known to be actively implicated in the slave trade 
(as described in The Economist of August 4th). But the 
ships that carry groups of Africans who are eventually 
destined to be sold into slavery in Mecca, are ostensibly 
pilgrim ships. Their passengers, believing themselves to 
be on pilgrimage, would give small thanks to would-be 
deliverers who, so far as they knew, were merely trying to 
prevent them from fulfilling a life-long ambition. The 
article, in fact, is far too blunt an instrument for carrying 
out such a delicate operation as the prevention of this 
method of recruiting slaves. Moreover, the Saudis have 
a simple way out. The article would only apply to ships 
belonging to parties to the convention. The Saudis have 
not signed the 1926 convention ; nor, it seems more than 
likely, will they sign the new one. 
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Flights of Invention 


HE Moscow journal Questions of History has set a good 
fi example with a scathing denunciation of the familiar 
claim that a Russian named Mozhaisky built and flew the 
world’s first aeroplane in 1882. This claim has been 
advanced only since 1945, but it is solemnly enshrined in 
the Soviet Encyclopedia and in a book on Mozhaisky of 
which a revised edition appeared only last year. Komso- 
molskaya Pravda, the party paper for young people, went 
one better in March and dated the invention 1876, which 
conveniently enabled it to celebrate the eightieth anniversary 
of the “ first flight.” It is now said that there is no reliable 
evidence that Mozhaisky invented the aeroplane ; that he 
was definitely abroad at the time when his biographers 
claim he began building his machine ; and that on the day 
in July, 1882, which they give as the date of his flight, 
meteorological records show that a storm was raging which 
no experimental machine could have weathered. The un- 
fortunate biographers are accused of “ borrowing ” letters 
written to Victor Hugo by a French air pioneer and ascrib- 
ing them to Mozhaisky, and of denouncing as enemy 
intelligence agents anybody who challenged their version of 
history. 
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Without this last point, the explanation of the new 
somersault might be simply that the two biographers have 
fallen foul of somebody powerful enough to get their repu- 
tations ruined. But the implicit admission that until lately 
nobody dared to question even the most fanciful claims for 
Russian inventiveness is suggestive of something bigger. 
After the “ rehabilitation” of so many unjustly executed 
men, is there to be a rehabilitation of modesty and a with- 
drawal of the claims, so tirelessly publicised in recent years, 
that Russians invented or discovered, inter alia, jet aircraft, 
detergents, penicillin, radar, 3-D films, telegraphy, vitamins, 
artificial insemination and trams ? 

If so, the change will be trebly welcome. Credit will 
be given where credit is due ; intelligent Soviet citizens will 
be spared further dislocation of their consciences ; and the 
world will learn with relief that the Russians have at last 
got enough self-confidence to dispense with foolish boasts 
The trend is in the right direction. 


Soviet Progress Report 


HE Middle East is not the only source of encouraging 
T reports for the Soviet government. News seems good, 
too, from the home economic front. Bumper crops are 
reported from the virgin lands of Kazakhstan and Siberia, 
while industry is also progressing according to schedule. 
This is, at least, the impression given by the report, recently 
published, on economic progress in the first half of the 
current year. The document, incidentally, breaks new 
ground: it does not limit its claims to enigmatic percentages, 
but describes the progress made in hard figures. In the 
first six months of 1956 the Soviet Union, it is claimed, 
has produced 24 million tons of steel, 209 million tons of 
coal and nearly 40 million tons of crude oil—a substantial 
stride towards the goals set under the new five-year plan. 

Despite these promising signs, a campaign is being waged 
for the development of coal and steel production, particu- 
larly in the western regions of the country. True, the costs 
of production are higher there (the costs of production of a 
ton of coal in the Ukrainian Donbas, at 93 roubles, are 
roughly twice as high as in Karaganda, lying farther east) ; 
but the west still contains the main industrial regions of the 
country, which need the basic materials of industry on the 
spot. By 1960 Donbas alone should still provide well over 
a third of a coal output estimated at §93 million tons. The 
planners consider that the results hitherto do not correspond 
to the investment that has been made in technological im- 
provement, and the present drive, led by Mr Khrushchev 
himself, aims at remedying this situation. 

Good progress is also claimed in the semi-luxury branches 
of light industry producing watches, washing machines or 
refrigerators. This has enabled the government to cut the 
prices of some of these still very scarce articles. Spring 
price reductions used to be the routine method of increasing 
real wages. Sharp cuts after Stalin’s death, however, were 
followed by strong inflationary pressure, and the traditional 
spring offering was discontinued last year. Now it has been 
revived discreetly, without the usual trumpets and without 
announcing the total “saving” that it means for the con- 
sumer. The cuts are concentrated on the fairly expensive 
luxury goods ; foodstuffs seem too scarce for Mr Khrushchev 
te juggle with their prices. He must hope that a good crop 
will allow him to be more generous next year. 
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All This and a Rise Too 


HE Conference of the Confederation of Shipbuilding 

and Engineering Unions continued as it had begun, in 
a confident mood. The demand for a substantial wage 
increase was followed by demands for all sorts of other 
benefits: a forty-hour week, an increase in apprentices’ 
wages, the financing of “sandwich ” courses by employers, 
an increase in the minimum payment by results, a pensions 
scheme transferable with the worker throughout the 
industry, bigger expenditure on schools, and, ironically 
enough, an appeal to the Government to “ use every possible 
expedient to maintain prices at reasonable levels.” The 
conference reaffirmed its desire for the nationalisation of 
the engineering industry, as laid down in 1953 in the Con- 
federation’s “Plan for Engineering ”—a document which 
the late Arthur Deakin called “a mumbo-jumbo of 
meaningless phrases,” and which still seems to be a cause 
of differences between the confederation and the General 
Council of the TUC, which is considering the future of 
public ownership. 

Apart from a pious faith in more trade with China and 
the USSR, the only other topic discussed was automation. 
Here, by a single voice, the unanimity was disturbed. Mr 
Harry Nicholas of the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, who has not lately been notable for getting out of 
line, asked a series of inconvenient questions. The 
resolution proposed that automation should be subject to 
“ proper social control” and to a plan of nationalisation: 
Mr Nicholas got away from these fine generalisations to 
some practical problems. For example, he said that the 
introduction of new devices would lead to a breakdown in 
the traditional demarcation of union responsibilities (would 
an electronic fitter belong to the ETU or the AEU ? ) ; and 
a new approach would be necessary to the questions of 
piece-work and shift-working. Another healthy sign was 
the production by the Executive Council of a report on the 
motor industry. They had asked the Board of Trade in 
April to conduct such an inquiry, and having been refused, 
embarked on one themselves. The document is neither 
doctrinaire nor polemical, but emphasises the gains made 
at the expense of British cars by foreign, and particularly 
German, competitors, and concerns itself mainly with the 
faults of British designs, sales and services, and with the 
possibility of offsetting the drop in car sales by bigger 
exports of tractors and commercial vehicles. This construc- 
tive criticism, and the practical remarks of Mr Nicholas, 
were a welcome change from the stream of demands. 


New Town for Birmingham 


FTER a good deal of vacillation, Birmingham City 
Council is now struggling hard to cope with the 
problems of a large surplus population. The city itself 
is almost fully built-up and redevelopment schemes in the 
congested inner areas will inevitably displace large numbers 
of people. Over the next 15 years there will probably be 
200,000 citizens seeking homes somewhere beyond the 
present city boundaries. If (as the neighbouring counties 
and the Government insist) another vast expansion of 
Birmingham is to be avoided, most of these 200,000 will 
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have to find homes and work in other places some 
distance off. 

To facilitate this process, Birmingham now hopes to 
conclude agreements with 23 towns which actively want 
more people. The most promising of these schemes are in 
Staffordshire, which has a highly co-operative county 
council and several small towns with good industrial 
Prospects. But the list also includes more distant places, 
such as the old mining town of Dawley in Shropshire and 
the small spa of Llandrindod Wells in mid-Wales. There is 
little doubt about the mutual value of these expansion 
schemes, which would be built under the Town Develop- 
ment Act, but to make them practicable much more will 
have to be done to stimulate the movement of industries 
and firms out of Birmingham. Moreover these schemes will 
only cater at first for 56,000 people. 

Birmingham has therefore decided that the only really 
effective and speedy method of coping with the bulk of its 
“overspill” is the construction of a new town. But 
whereas the city wants the new town (like previous new 
towns) to be built by a special Government corporation, 
Mr Sandys wants the city to undertake the job itself. Even 








Danger to the Union 


The aspect of affairs in the United States is very 
curious and deeply interesting—hopeful in some respects, 
gloomy and menacing in others. Something very like 
rebellion and civil war prevails in two districts remote 
from each other and tracing the disturbances which 
agitate them to entirely different causes. The great 
periodical party struggle—the election of the President— 
is approaching, and approaching under circumstances 
which will give unusual virulence to its details and unusual 
significance to its result. Many occurrences seem to 
indicate that the most vital and knotty question which 
America has to solve—and which for two generations has, 
in consequence of the difficulties which surround it, been 
cushioned by mutual consent—is now ripe for a settle- 
ment and can no longer be postponed. Altogether there 
is cause for grave uneasiness on the part of all the citizens 
of the Union, and for the most intense interest on the 
part of all spectators of the crisis. . . . There seemed 
every prospect that the great question of the extension 
of slavery was about to be brought to a bloody arbitra- 
ment, and to be fought out on the soil of Kansas between 
North and South. So perilous a conjuncture called for 
prompt action; and the House of Representatives at 
Washington appear to have proceeded promptly and with 
vigour and good sense. They decreed that the previous 
elections in Kansas should be quashed or cancelled, and 
that new elections should take place. . . . The Legislature 
thus chosen were to decide for themselves the momentous 
question whether Kansas should demand admission into 
the Union as a Free or as a Slave State. The President 
and the Senate had manifested at first great opposition 
to this just and simple measure; but it was generally 
believed that their resistance would be withdrawn .. . 
and that the affair would be finally decided by the admis- 
sion of Kansas as a Free State. We anticipate nothing 
| ~else from the good sense of the Americans, and their 
earnest and universal desire, even in their most exasperated 
moments, to maintain the Union intact and unendangered. 
If the matter be so settled, the decision of the momentous 
question of Free or Slave Preponderance, which must be 
met sooner or later, may be postponed for a short time 
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if the Minister could get his way, the result would hardly 
be satisfactory. Birmingham’s duty to its ratepayers would 
inevitably lead it to build something which (like the 
“ satellites” built by the London County Council) would 
bear more resemblance to a distant housing colony than to 
a genuine new town. To repeat the “ satellite ” experiment 
in the Birmingham area would be a great mistake; a 
genuine new town is needed and needed quickly. The city 
ought, however, to participate to some extent mM its 
financing and administration. 


The Rainy Season 


OUTH COAST townspeople are surprisingly cheerful about 
this summer’s bad weather. It seems that in the 
resorts, at least for the big hotels, trade one year is much the 
same as another. The best.of it is that as the holiday traffic 
grows—25 million people went away last year, spending an 
estimated {£400 million within the country—it becomes 
necessary to book long before one can see whether it will be 
a good summer or not. Conferences, moreover, are a 
growing source of income ; Hastings, for example, has over 
thirty this year. But small hotels and boarding houses 
complain of a shortage of money—mainly, no doubt, 
because of hire purchase commitments at home. 

Some’ hotel managers even seem pleased about the 
weather—“ It keeps the gyests in the bar.” And those 
who provide dancing and good food can still do well in 
the rain. The staff problem is, as ever, severe, but at least 
visitors are now used to, and less indignant about, the 
mealtimes dictated by the Catering Wages Act, whose 
regulation of working hours can make a late dinner more 
expensive to serve than to buy. Many hall porters and 
waiters are students, and the young man who carries your 
bag is likely to say Sir in the manner of the very best 
public schools. 

The saddest sights are people who in fine weather are 
the life and soul of a resort: the ice-cream men, soft drink 
sellers, chair attendants, pier owners, and beach photo- 
graphers. These, above all, are the people who seem, in 
more senses than one, to be feeling the draught. 


An Island’s Future 


HE United Nations Trusteeship Council has been 
discussing the future of Nauru, an island in the 
Pacific, once German, but since 1919 administered by an 
Australian administrator on behalf of the British, Australian 
and New Zealand governments. Nauru, a UN trust terri- 
tory, is only 8 square miles in size and has fewer than 
4,000 inhabitants. It has very little land suitable for 
agriculture, and its economy is almost entirely dependent 
on the large phosphate deposits in its central plateau. 
Nauruan phosphate is of the highest grade known in the 
Pacific, and supplies a major part of the fertiliser require- 
ments of Australia and New Zealand. But the deposits are 
not inexhaustible, and eventually the island will become 
virtually incapable of supporting life. Added to this 
problem is the extreme isolation of the place, which has 
ne harbour and no regular air service, 
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A mission from the United Nations visited Nauru in the 
spring, and was told that at the present rate of exploitation 
the phosphate deposits would come to an end in about 
fifty years. The islanders are much concerned about their 
future, and the local government council informed the UN 
mission that there is a growing tendency among the people 
to favour eventual resettlement in Australia. The Nauruans 
would like to be re- 
settled in a group 
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will focus the attention of the people on this vital problem. 
Moreover, financial requirements make it strongly advisable 
to agree on a plan as early as possible.” A recent decision of 
the British Phosphate Commissioners to increase the pro- 
duction of Nauruan phosphate makes the need for a 
resettlement plan more urgent. 


Confidence in Brazil 


Phone decision of the United States Export-Import Bank 
to grant loans to finance development in Brazil is a 
qualified mark of confidence. The bank has announced an 
initial loan of $151 million to finance mainly railway equip- 
ment, and may well grant more later. No doubt the political 
desire to support the Kubitschek government in part 
inspired the loan, but the improvement in Brazil’s foreign 
exchange earnings in the past year, and its success in 
meeting at least its short-term obligations, may also have 
played a part. Some private German investors, too, are 
recovering their confidence in Brazil after the doubts and 
setbacks of last year. A number of projects, some new, 
some the sequel of years of negotiation and planning, seem 
to be going forward. 

These moves are not an unqualified demonstration of 
confidence. Though the EXIM bank granted a loan, the 
USA has refused Brazil’s request to fund back dollar debts 
(put at some $800 million). Private foreign capital has 
recently been settling in Brazil, particularly in chemicals, 
not perhaps because of the hope of quick returns, but 
because of a reluctance to be left out of a market with such 
potentialities. 

British capital does not yet share this interest. It is 
true that, with inflation still virulent and exchange earnings 
dependent on the fickle coffee market, prospects for indus- 
trial investment in Brazil remain hazardous. But export 
credits, which some European countries such as France, as 
well as the United States, are offering on an increasing scale, 
may have to play a larger part in Britain’s trade relations 


with Brazil if British exporters are to get a fair share of 
development orders. 
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DAISEE JUTE 


SUIGS GYeryona 


ow cunning helps haute couture to sculpt in tweed and flannel. Jute 
4 helps too. Jute that shapes and holds and stiffens; that makes the 
lining that moulds the latest line; that keeps a suit in the form it 
started with and makes it wear for years. 

That’s jute all over. Anonymous, it hides beneath your lino and 
your carpet. Pseudonymous, it comes as rope, or twine, or hessian, or 
scrim. It may even be lining your shoes—and stiffening the peak of 
your cap. 

Astonishing, is jute. No fanfares blare for it. No poet yet has sung 
its praises. Yet humbly it does its work, sustaining the tenuous, 
prolonging the fleeting, strengthening the frail. Workaday, wonderful 
jute! 
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JUTE INDUSTRIES LTD. 


—makers of jute bags and sacks; twines, cords and ropes; 
Th miei for woven carpets; cloth for tufted carpets and needle- 
jute to your tusiegen. "Wily ant felts, for backing linoleum, for tarpaulins; roofing felt, damp- 
write to us :-— courses and plasterers’ scrim; webbing; and cotton belting. 





JUTE INDUSTRIES LIMITED, MEADOW PLACE BUILDINGS, DUNDEE - 
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everyone's 
service 


Anyone, whether a customer of the Bank 
or not, can buy Lloyds Bank Travellers’ 
Cheques — indispensable when travelling 
at home or abroad. At home, they may be 
cashed at almost any banking office in the 
British Isles ; abroad, they are negotiable 
in local currency (subject to Exchange 
Control restrictions) through Agents of 
the Bank in all parts of the world. 


Fi 


Lloyds Bank 
Travellers’ Cheques 


# Ask at any branch of the Bank for the folder illustrated above. 
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MORE POWER AT LOWER COST 


What the roc did for Sinbad, Napier will do for the air 
passengers of the near future. Napier engines will give 
helicopters their vertical lift and then, once airborne, their 

forward power. Eland turbo-props will be fitted in the Fairey 
Rotodyne, and the Oryx turbo-gas-generator in a new 


Percival helicopter. 
Both these engines are variations on the 


general Napier theme: more power at lower cost. 


ha N A q J E R Partners in Progress with The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Ltd. 


CRC PS D. NAPIER AND SON LIMITED - LONDON - W.3. 
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Letters to the Editor 





The Price of Enosis 


Sirr—In his letter published in your 
issue of August 4th, Mr Dukaris seeks 
to show, contrary to the conclusions 
drawn in your Note of June 29th, that 
the annexation of Cyprus by Greece 
would do no material damage to the 
Cypriot economy, and that the workers 
and peasants of Cyprus might even be 
in a better economic position. 

Having in mind that the national 
incorne per head and the rates of real 
wages and salaries in Cyprus are 
demonstrably much higher than those 
in Greece, and having in mind the 
enormous rate of destitution in Greece, 
as Officially announced, no reasonable 
person could suppose otherwise 
than that union of the two countries 
would gradually drag Cyprus’s standards 
downwards. 


Mr Dukaris, however, attempts to 
support his thesis by four arguments: 
(1) that national insurance facilities in 
Greece are more advanced than in 
Cyprus ; (2) that agriculture in Greece 
has made more advance than in Cyprus ; 
(3) that the Commonwealth preferential 
tariff acts adversely to the interest of 
Cyprus ; (4) that the “ adverse” balance 
of trade involves danger to the Cypriot 
economy. 

These arguments are both factually in- 
correct and economically unsound. 


1. According to the records available 
the “national” insurance of Greece 
covers less than 20 per cent of the popu- 
lation. Two-fifths of its expenditure 
goes on providing a measure of medical 
assistance, such as in Cyprus is provided 
by an island-wide public health service 
available at nominal charges. A further 
45 per cent goes on providing small 
pensions for retired workers. Pensions 
of this kind are a serious need in Greece 
since, owing to the repeated devaluations 
of the drachma, the Greek peasant and 
wage-earner has never formed a habit of 
saving. In Cyprus, on the contrary, 
there is full confidence in the banks and 
the currency, and almost every family 
has an appreciable sum in savings banks 
accounts, 


2. Mr Dukaris says “ agricultural pro- 
duction in Cyprus is either stationary or 
on the decrease.” This is nonsense. It 
is true that production of certain tradi- 
tional crops, such as wheat, barley and 
carobs, has on average not changed much 
during this century. But that is because, 
for obvious economic reasons, farmers 
have diverted their interest to the more 
profitable export crops made available by 
the development of irrigation. Potatoes 
and citrus, which twelve years ago did 





not exist in Cyprus, are now of equal 
importance with the traditional crops. 


3. Those who favour the annexation 
of Cyprus by Greece commonly argue 
that the reciprocal preferential tariffs 
between Cyprus and the United King- 
dom must be operating to the disadvan- 
tage of Cyprus, because Cyprus buys 
more in value from the United Kingdom 
than vice versa. The absurdity of this 
line of argument is illustrated by the 
experience of a neighbouring and in 
some way similar country—Israel— 
which runs a huge trade deficit with the 
United Kingdom in spite of having no 
tariff preferences. The truth is that the 
United Kingdom is the only large and 
stable market for the main agricultural 
export products of Cyprus—citrus, 
carobs, potatoes—and without the tariff 
preference these products would fare 
very poorly in competition with the other 
Mediterranean supplying countries. 


4. As to the argument that the 
economy of Cyprus must be in bad shape 
because she imports goods to a much 
greater value than she exports, it is 
scarcely necessary to waste space in The 
Economist, of all papers, to refute it. 
It is understandable that Greeks and 
Cypriots educated in Greece should 
view an “adverse” trade balance with 
dismay, since Greece maintains an inde- 
pendent currency which, from continued 
balance of payments deficits, has attained 
the reputation of being one of the most 
insecure currencies in the world. Cyprus, 
however, has a currency which is simply 
sterling under another name. Balance 
of payments problems do not exist for 
Cyprus as such, any more than they exist 
for, say, North Wales as such. If Cyprus 
is able to import more goods than it 
exports, that means simply that sterling 
area banks and investors have confidence 
in the island’s economy and are ready 
to supply capital, both short-term and 
long-term, to it. As soon as confidence 
is lost and this capital ceases to flow in, 
imports will decline and the shocking 
“adverse” balance will disappear. So 
will the present standard of living in the 
island. 
~ My impression is that most Greek 
Cypriot business men are aware of the 
economic dangers of enosis. Enosists 
counter this in two ways. Openly they 
say “ Better a ragged mother than a rich 
foster-mother.” Privately, some of them 
say: “If we join Greece’ the United 
States will have to step up its aid to 
Greece and we will get our share.” This 
is crazy economics—and one more reason 
why the considerable minorities in the 
island are opposed to enosis.—Yours 
faithfully, BERNARD BRAINE 
House of Commons, S.W.1. 
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Labour and Its Crisis 


Sir—In your issue of August 18th you 
write: “ Mr Zilliacus has made himself 
the spokesman of those who say that the 
whole Suez question should be referred 
to the inactive consideration of the veto- 
ridden Security Council.” 

May I point out that (1) the Security 
Council is neither more nor less inactive 
than the Governments that compose it. 
Our own Government is one of the most 
important of its permanent members 
and British policy is a decisive factor 
in the activity or inactivity of the 
Security Council. 

(2) The legal rule that the great 
pawers who are permanent members of 
the Security Council must be unanimous 
before it can decide on “ enforcement 
action” (ie. “action in respect to 
threats to the peace, breaches of the 
peace and acts of aggression”) merely 
registers the political fact that the 
Western powers cannot embark on even 
a small war against the will of the Soviet 
Union, or vice versa, without incurring 
the risk of a world war. That fact is self- 
evident in the Middle East. 

(3) Egypt will not accept the Anglo- 
Franco-American plan of “ international 
controls ” of the Suez Canal in the sense 
of international management, even as a 
basis of negotiation, and the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Suez Conference, 
including the United States, are strongly 
against any attempt by the British and/ 
or French Government to try to compel 
Egypt to accept by resort to force. 

(4) The alternative to imperialism 
and force, which no longer work, is 
organised internationalism, based on 
equality of status, common interests and 
give and take. The appropriate machinery 
and obligations for working out and 
negotiating such a settlement is the 
Security Council of the United Nations. 

The only thing needed to make a 
settlement on those lines work is a policy 
that is loyal to the Charter. So far 
the Government seem to prefer trying 
to make the ghosts of Disraeli and 
Palmerston walk again, in a world that 
no longer believes in ghosts.—Yours 
faithfully, 

K. ZILLIAcus 
House of Commons 


Rubber Shod Economics 


Sirn—The rubber footwear industry 
cannot be allowed all the credit for its 
remarkable argument that a uniform 
price, however arrived at, practically 
proves the existence of a perfect market. 
It has at least one precedent. The US 
Steel Corporation in defending the 
basing-point system of pricing, before 
the United States Temporary National 
Economic Committee in 1940, put up a 
similar argument. Because there was 
one price quoted to a buyer, irrespec- 
tive of where the steel was coming from, 
perfect competition existed. The con- 
sequence of a perfect market was 
present, and theory and practice were 
at one—yYours faithfully, 

S. RUBINSTEIN 
Derby and District College of Tech- 

nology 
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Sterling a 1 ’Américaine 


STERLING: Its Meaning in World 
Finance. 

By Judd Polk. 

Harper and Brothers, New York. 

London: Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 303 pages. 27s. 6d. $3.75. 


THE STERLING AREA IN THE POST- 
WAR WORLD. 

By Philip W. Bell 

Oxford University Press. 478 pages. 63s. 


* TERLING, and the system of inter- 
national payments that has grown up 
round it, hold a strange fascination for 
the American mind—academic and 
political. The explanation may in part 
be psychological or even psychiatric. To 
many Americans the sterling area 
appears to be one of the last vestiges of 
imperial dominion and of the colonialism 
from which they broke free in 1776. 
During the Anglo-American financial 
negotiations of the autumn and winter 
of 1945, there were long periods when 
the American representatives seemed 
much more concerned with removing 
the alleged blemishes and vices of dis- 
crimination from the sterling area system 
than with the task of providing the 
British economy with the blood trans- 
fusion it so urgently needed at the time. 
The same note of virtuous exhortation 
echoes in the two latest additions to the 
already large American contribution to 
the literature of the sterling area. Mr 
Judd Polk’s book, written under the zgis 
of the Council on Foreign Relations, is 
in large part devoted to a history of ster- 
ling and of its crises. He sees in the 
succession of postwar balance of pay- 
ments difficulties evidence that the finan- 
cial policy in sterling countries, and par- 
ticularly in Great Britain, is being guided 
mainly “ by the desire to maintain steady 
and near full employment ” and suggests 
that this fact militates against any return 
of sterling to that state of true converti- 
bility on which it gained its international 
pre-eminence. Mr Polk views with the 
gravest suspicion official British pro- 
nouncements that it is Britain’s aim to 
bring about greater freedom of payments 
and trade. Rather does he fear that the 
regional character of the sterling system 
will become more and more marked. 
Mr Philip Bell’s more comprehensive 
study attempts a systematic survey of the 
sterling area’s financial mechanism. He, 
too, sees little hope of regeneration by 
multilateralism in the sterling area. At 
the same time, he doubts whether the 
sterling area system can endure as a 
regional organisation, because Britain 
does not command the capital resources 
required to maintain the cohesion of the 


system. Mr Bell, quite rightly, sees as 
a disruptive factor the advancement of 
the colonies towards self-governing 
status and their desire to maintain their 
own external reserves and to spend at 
least part of their London balances. 

These two authors, if one may judge 
by the bibliographies attached to their 
books, have read everything that has 
been published on the subject of the 
sterling area. Yet one must doubt 
whether they have understood the true 
essence of a system that existed long 
before it took visible shape after 1931 
and statutory shape after 1939. There 
is in these two books all too little recog- 
nition of the basic fact that the sterling 
system depends not on compulsion but 
on the coincidence of interests of those 
concerned ; that such a procedure as the 
pooling of foreign currency earnings by 
sterling countries is something that is 
virtually automatic owing to the fact that 
the bulk of these countries’ trade is trans- 
acted in sterling and financed, shipped, 
insured in the same currency. Nowhere 
in these two books is sufficient weight 
given to the negative factors that keep 
the sterling system going, namely, the 
absence, as things are now, of any effec- 
tive alternative to replace it. The ster- 
ling system may, in large part, run on 
its Own momentum, on the basis of 
institutions and qualities built in the 
years of convertibility. But it also con- 
tinues to run because the arts of 
international banking, merchanting, 
insurance have not been learned by other 
contenders as readily as might have been 
expected. 

These American authors, however, put 
their finger on the weakest spot of the 
system—the inability of an over-fully- 
employed, over-social-security-conscious, 
Britain to provide year after year the 
balance of payments surpluses with 
which Britain must maintain its position 
as a great financial power. Mr Harold 
Macmillan, in his first speech as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, suggested that 
the “ excess of home demand,” which all 
the diagnosticians hold to be the culprit 
in Britain’s economic difficulties, could 
be described in a “simple but inelegant 
word, namely greed.” Greed and the 
financial leadership of the sterling area 
are incompatible bedfellows. But if the 
sterling system were for this, or any 
other reason, to disintegrate, there is no 
readily available alternative that would 
perform the work it has so admirably 
and unostentatiously done over the past 
century. The two American authors 
should have given greater recogntion to 
this—the system’s functional aspect. 
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What Apartheid Means 


YOU ARE WRONG, FATHER 
HUDDLESTON. 

By Alexander Steward. 

Bodley Head. 111 pages. 12s. 6d. 


DRUM. 
By Anthony Sampson. 
Collins. 256 pages. 16s. 


ede pe HUDDLESTON’S _per- 
sonal account of life as lived by the 
African under apartheid, “ Naught For 
Your Comfort,” was only the latest of 
a series of books whose impact on 
public opinion outside South Africa had 
begun seriously to worry the Union 
government ; but the exceptional pub- 
licity it attracted, and the personality 
and standing of its author, an Anglican 
missionary from a highly disciplined 
monastic order, evidently caused the 
South African authorities to feel that it 
should be formally answered. This book, 
by one of South Africa’s most able 
public relations officers, now posted to 
the High Commissioner’s office in 
London, is the result of that feeling ; 
and it is, in a sense, an answer to all 
books attacking the “inhumanity” of 
South Africa’s racial policy. Fair-minded 
people who have read the challenge 
should read the reply. 

Mr Steward is concerned to make 
two main points against Father 
Huddleston. The first, which is well 
taken, is that no tears need be shed for 
Sophiatown as a slum, that the new 
African locations are far superior con- 
sidered as housing estates, and that 
virtually all Africans who have been 
moved have been glad. He makes 
mincemeat of Father Huddleston’s 
mystical attachment to Sophiatown, 
giving a brisk impression of a modern 
town-planner of the _ fresh-air-and- 
hygiene school. He makes all South 
Africa’s communal segregation plans 
sound like a single vast slum-clearance 
scheme (as to some Afrikaners it is— 
physically and racially). 

On the wider issue, Mr Steward 
treads the party line on apartheid as the 
only way of giving Africans a true 
lebensraum—“ another political dimen- 
sion ”—in which they can rule them- 
selves and rise to the top economically, 
professionally and artistically, protected 
from superior white competition. But 
the power of Father Huddleston’s book 
resided in his intimate knowledge of 
what apartheid in practice here and now 
means to relations between black and 
white. To his assertions of sheer un- 
christian indifference and of police and 
official brutality, Mr Steward returns a 
bland negative. But now comes not a 
priest but a journalist to repeat, with 
new—and fascinating—instances, pre- 
cisely the story that Father Huddleston 
told. Mr Sampson was in large measure 
the creator of a remarkable African pic- 
torial weekly, written and photographed 
by, for and about Africans, called Drum ; 
and what little Father Huddleston did 
not see Mr Sampson, one feels, did. His 
book is not only the story of a remarkable 
African journalistic enterprise—of the 
sort that presumably fits beautifully into 
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the theoretical fabric of apartheid, factual 
criticisms of the white world and all ; 
it is also a valuable picture of the 
detribalised, semi-Europeanised African 
mind in an industrial white environment. 
Mr Sampson’s story is of the hopeless 
estrangement between the races born of 
the humiliations imposed by the one on 
the other. He tells of the slow but care- 
ful appraisal by the black of the 
resources and morale of the herrenvolk, 
which, for its part, is lost in admiration 
of its own prowess in bringing the 
wonders of technical civilisation to the 
dark continent and its aborigines. 

I found that Africans regarded Euro- 
peans as strange animals rather than 
human beings, or standard-bearers of 
civilisation. The insults that white men 
throw on black men are returned in good 
measure. Some whites think black men 
look like animals: and vice versa; the 
long hair and thin lips of a white man 
are at least as ape-like as the fla: faces and 
dark skin of the black man... . “ To the 
bantu,” says the distinguished African 
scholar, Selby Ngcobo, “the Europeans, 
probably because of their materialistic 
outlook, lack the essential quality of 
human beings, which is best conveyed by 
the Zulu word ‘ ubuntu.’ ” 

“Drum” should make grim reading 
in South Africa ; and for apologists like 
Mr Steward it poses awkward questions 
about the inhumanities practised in 
prisons and on farms, which “Mr 
Drum” exposed by eye-witness report 
and camera: police connivance at purely 
inter-African crime and _ intimidation, 
and police violence in support of segre- 
gation laws ; the utter denial of oppor- 
tunities for gifted Africans; the sup- 
pression of even the mildest political 
activity among non-whites ; the use of 
the anti-communism act. Mr Sampson 
had followed Father Huddleston back to 
England before the new law, enabling a 
junior magistrate to exile an African 
from his home and people without 
appeal to the courts, was brought in. 
But even without this piece of totali- 
tarianism, “Drum” adds considerably 
to Father Huddleston’s indictment of 
South Africa as a police state. It looks 
as if Mr Steward will have to get busy 
with a new book—“ You are wrong, Mr 
Sampson.” 


Crown Princess 


THE EMPRESS FREDERICK. 
By Richard Barkeley. 
Macmillan. 334 pages. 30s. 


UEEN VICTORIA’S eldest child, 

Victoria, became the wife of 
perhaps the most tantalising might- 
have-been of German history. For it 
was only towards the end of the 
’seventies and during the ’eighties that 
the liberalism that had stood up so 
bravely to the Prussian monarchy in 
earlier decades was finally drowned in 
the stormy seas of German chauvinism. 
Had Crown Prince Frederick succeeded 
to the throne of Prussia and Germany 
in the ’seventies, as he might well have 
done, the demoralising rule of Bismarck 
might have ended at the same time. 
Frederick was the spiritual child of his 
mother’s Saxe-Weimar, and, since 


Germans are singularly susceptible to 
the tone of their leaders, it is not alto- 
gether sentimental to claim that a period 
might have been born which would 
have been more solidly liberal than the 
sickly Republic of 1918, 

This Frederick is a subject that 
deserves the historian’s attention. Vic- 
toria, favourite child of his mentor, 
Prince Albert, became his devoted wife, 
and her destiny seemed inseparable from 
his. She gave him sympathy and com- 
prehension, but she was tactless and 
impulsive, so that his enemies—with 
Bismarck at their head—could always 
exploit what they chose to proclaim as 
thé sinister influence of the interfering 
Englishwoman with all her family 
behind her. When at last, in 1888, the 
two became Emperor and Empress, 
Frederick was already dying of cancer 
of the throat. Thus the unhappy 
Empress Frederick was left alone, until 
thirteen years later she too died of the 
same disease. Hers was the more tragic 
fate, for she survived to see much 
of the cruel folly of her eldest son that 
was one day to precipitate war between 
her country and his. 

Dr Barkeley has written a rather 
pedestrian account of this daughter, 
wife, and mother, of princes ; but it is 
probably .a just one, correcting false 
emphases created by prejudice in the 
past. 


New Forces in the 
Middle East 


COMMUNISM AND NATIONALISM 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST. 

By Walter Z. Laqueur. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 373 pages. 32s. 


HIS is an unusual book. Its field is 

very different from the Middle East 
of those travellers, Arabophiles, who 
find in the simplicity of the desert 
something which their own civilisation 
fails to provide for them. To such 
men, and women, the cities and city- 
types of the Middle East are merely bad 
copies of the West. 

Mr Laqueur concerns himself entirely 
with these types. His thesis is that 
as a class they are dangerously vulner- 
able to the appeal of communism. 
Their training has predisposed them 
against traditional Islamism, which seems 
to have no place for the technology 
that has made the West so powerful 
and which they have set themselves to 
acquire. The structure of society around 
them admits them only grudgingly to 
positions where their skills can be used 
and well rewarded in economic terms, 
and it still denies them real power. Yet 
western technology has not provided 
them with a creed to replace the 
religious certainty they have abandoned 
with Islam. Communism by contrast 
does both. It offers at once a creed of 
certainty and a society in which intellect 
confers power and status. Communism 
in the Middle East is a party of intel- 
lectuals only. In societies where all 
political parties are small in numbers 
and only those classes that can loosely 
be calleti intellectual take part in 
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politics, a dangerous situation can thus 
arise. 

The exceptions are Turkey and Israel. 
In Turkey, Russian hostility makes com- 
munism synonymous with treachery ; in 
Mr Laqueur’s view, Russian anti- 
Zionism has the same effect today in 
Israel. It is at this stage in his thesis 
that the reader becomes conscious of the 
author’s Israeli nationality : nd suspicious 
of special pleading. 

His treatment of source material is also 
unfortunate. Of necessity much of 
his information has come from com- 
munist publications, both legal and 
illegal. He has obviously had access, 
somehow, somewhere, to very large col- 
lections of such material. Yet how and 
where is not apparent. Many of the 
chapter notes contain considerable in- 
formation about individual communists, 
which suggests access to personal 
dossiers going in some cases back to 
periods well before 1939, or, if not to 
dossiers, at least to persons able to give 
detailed information. This is, as the 
author points out in his introduction, a 
pioneer study. Yet he has neglected the 
most important duty of the pioneer, to 
blaze his trail so that others can follow. 

The result of this neglect is to throw 
what is most probably unwarranted 
doubt upon a most interesting and im- 
portant book. Its theme is of the first 
urgency. The most amateur student of 
current Western policy in the Middle 
East must be uneasy at the degree to 
which it seems to have become com- 
mitted to the maintenance of an unwork- 
able status quo. Mr Laqueur’s study can 
only increase those anxieties. In taxing 
the West with failing to provide an ideal 
which the forces of discontent in the 
Middle East can follow, he poses the old 
familiar question: how can a civilisation, 
whose development is based on the 
denial that certainty can ever be attained, 
satisfy those who are not adult or experi- 
enced enough to take this as an answer ? 


Undismal Science 


ECONOMIC COMMENTARIES. 

By Dennis fF bertson. 

ESSAYS IN MONETARY THEORY: 
fourth impression. 

By Dennis Robertson. 

Staples. 174 and 252 pages. 16s. and 18s. 
respectively. 


IR DENNIS ROBERTSON must 
be getting rather tired of those un- 
failing tributes to his wit, literary grace, 
light-heartedness and genera! charm, 
elicited by every book he writes ; but his 
“ Economic Commentaries,” a collection 
of ten essays and lectures produced be- 
tween 1952 and 1955, ensure that they 
shall be paid yet again. On such topics 
as Sir Dennis treats under the titles 
“ The Future of Sterling” or “ Creeping 
Inflation ” there are indeed other people 
who can write in a clear, seemly and 
pleasurable manner—though none so 
well as he ; but when it comes to rigor- 
ous economic theory, as distinct from 
political economy, he stands entirely 
alone. Consider, in this volume, “ Some 
Recent Writings on the Theory of 
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STERLING: Its Meaning in World 
Finance. 

By Judd Polk. 

Harper and Brothers, New York. 

London: Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 303 pages. 27s. 6d. $3.75. 


THE STERLING AREA IN THE POST- 
WAR WORLD. 

By Philip W. Bell 

Oxford University Press. 478 pages. 63s. 


, ee and the system of inter- 
national payments that has grown up 
round it, hold a strange fascination for 
the American mind—academic and 
political. The explanation may in part 
be psychological or even psychiatric. To 
many Americans the sterling area 
appears to be one of the last vestiges of 
imperial dominion and of the colonialism 
from which they broke free in 1776. 
During the Anglo-American financial 
negotiations of the autumn and winter 
of 1945, there were long periods when 
the American representatives seemed 
much more concerned with removing 
the alleged blemishes and vices of dis- 
crimination from the sterling area system 
than with the task of providing the 
British economy with the blood trans- 
fusion it so urgently needed at the time. 
The same note of virtuous exhortation 
echoes in the two latest additions to the 
already large American contribution to 
the literature of the sterling area. Mr 
Judd Polk’s book, written under the egis 
of the Council on Foreign Relations, is 
in large part devoted to a history of ster- 
ling and of its crises. He sees in the 
succession of postwar balance of pay- 
ments difficulties evidence that the finan- 
cial policy in sterling countries, and par- 
ticularly in Great Britain, is being guided 
mainly “ by the desire to maintain steady 
and near full employment ” and suggests 
that this fact militates against any return 
of sterling to that state of true converti- 
bility on which it gained its international 
pre-eminence. Mr Polk views with the 
gravest suspicion official British pro- 
nouncements that it is Britain’s aim to 
bring about greater freedom of payments 
and trade. Rather does he fear that the 
regional character of the sterling system 
will become more and more marked. 
Mr Philip Bell’s more comprehensive 
study attempts a systematic survey of the 
sterling area’s financial mechanism. He, 
too, sees little hope of regeneration by 
multilateralism in the sterling area. At 
the same time, he doubts whether the 
sterling area system can endure as a 
regional organisation, because Britain 
does not command the capital resources 
required to maintain the cohesion of the 


system. Mr Bell, quite rightly, sees as 
a disruptive factor the advancement of 
the colonies towards _ self-governing 
status and their desire to maintain their 
own external reserves and to spend at 
least part of their London balances. 

These two authors, if one may judge 
by the bibliographies attached to their 
books, have read everything that has 
been published on the subject of the 
sterling area. Yet one must doubt 
whether they have understood the true 
essence of a system that existed long 
before it took visible shape after 1931 
and statutory shape after 1939. There 
is in these two books all too little recog- 
nition of the basic fact that the sterling 
system depends not on compulsion but 
on the coincidence of interests of those 
concerned ; that such a procedure as the 
pooling of foreign currency earnings by 
sterling countries is something that is 
virtually automatic owing to the fact that 
the bulk of these countries’ trade is trans- 
acted in sterling and financed, shipped, 
insured in the same currency. Nowhere 
in these two books is sufficient weight 
given to the negative factors that keep 
the sterling system going, namely, the 
absence, as things are now, of any effec- 
tive alternative to replace it. The ster- 
ling system may, in large part, run on 
its Own momentum, on the basis of 
institutions and qualities built in the 
years of convertibility. But it also con- 
tinues to run because the arts of 
international banking, merchanting, 
insurance have not been learned by other 
contenders as readily as might have been 
expected. 

These American authors, however, put 
their finger on the weakest spot of the 
system—the inability of an over-fully- 
employed, over-social-security-conscious, 
Britain to provide year after year the 
balance of payments surpluses with 
which Britain must maintain its position 
as a great financial power. Mr Harold 
Macmillan, in his first speech as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, suggested that 
the “ excess of home demand,” which all 
the diagnosticians hold to be the culprit 
in Britain’s economic difficulties, could 
be described in a “simple but inelegant 
word, namely greed.” Greed and the 
financial leadership of the Sterling area 
are incompatible bedfellows. But if the 
sterling system were for this, or any 
other reason, to disintegrate, there is no 
readily available alternative that would 
perform the work it has so admirably 
and unostentatiously done over the past 
century. The two American authors 
should have given greater recogntion to 
this—the system’s functional aspect. 
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What Apartheid Means 


YOU ARE WRONG, FATHER 
HUDDLESTON. 

By Alexander Steward. 

Bodley Head. 111 pages. 12s. 6d. 


DRUM. 
By Anthony Sampson. 
Collins. 256 pages. 16s. 


ATHER HUDDLESTON’S | per- 

sonal account of life as lived by the 
African under apartheid, “ Naught For 
Your Comfort,” was only the latest of 
a series of books whose impact on 
public opinion outside South Africa had 
begun seriously to worry the Union 
government ; but the exceptional pub- 
licity it attracted, and the personality 
and standing of its author, an Anglican 
missionary from a highly disciplined 
monastic order, evidently caused the 
South African authorities to feel that it 
should be formally answered. This book, 
by one of South Africa’s most able 
public relations officers, now posted to 
the High Commissioner’s office in 
London, is the result of that feeling ; 
and it is, in a sense, an answer to all 
books attacking the “inhumanity” of 
South Africa’s racial policy. Fair-minded 
people who have read the challenge 
should read the reply. 

Mr Steward is concerned to make 
two main points against Father 
Huddleston. The first, which is well 
taken, is that no tears need be shed for 
Sophiatown as a slum, that the new 
African locations are far superior con- 
sidered as housing estates, and that 
virtually all Africans who have been 
moved have been glad. He makes 
mincemeat of Father Huddleston’s 
mystical attachment to Sophiatown, 
giving a brisk impression of a modern 
town-planner of the _ fresh-air-and- 
hygiene school. He makes all South 
Africa’s communal segregation plans 
sound like a single vast slum-clearance 
scheme (as to some Afrikaners it is— 
physically and racially). 

On the wider issue, Mr Steward 
treads the party line on apartheid as the 
only way of giving Africans a true 
lebensraum—*“ another political dimen- 
sion”—in which they can rule them- 
selves and rise to the top economically, 
professionally and artistically, protected 
from superior white competition. But 
the power of Father Huddleston’s book 
resided in his intimate knowledge of 
what apartheid in practice here and now 
means to relations between black and 
white. To his assertions of sheer un- 
christian indifference and of police and 
official brutality, Mr Steward returns 4 
bland negative. But now comes not 4 
priest but a journalist to repeat, with 
new—and fascinating—instances, pre- 
cisely the story that Father Huddleston 
told. Mr Sampson was in large measure 
the creator of a remarkable African pic- 
torial weekly, written and photographed 
by, for and about Africans, called Drum ; 
and what little Father Huddleston did 
not see Mr Sampson, one feels, did. fis 
book is not only the story of a remarkable 
African journalistic enterprise—of t¢ 
sort that presumably fits beautifully ™'° 
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the theoretical fabric of apartheid, factual 
criticisms of the white world and all ; 
it is also a valuable picture of the 
detribalised, semi-Europeanised African 
mind in an industrial white environment. 
Mr Sampson’s story is of the hopeless 
estrangement between the races born of 
the humiliations imposed by the one on 
the other. He tells of the slow but care- 
ful appraisal by the black of the 
resources and morale of the herrenvolk, 
which, for its part, is lost in admiration 
of its own prowess in bringing the 
wonders of technical civilisation to the 
dark continent and its aborigines. 

I found that Africans regarded Euro- 
peans as strange animals rather than 
human beings, or standard-bearers of 
civilisation. The insults that white men 
throw on black men are returned in good 
measure. Some whites think black men 
look like animals: and vice versa; the 
long hair and thin lips of a white man 
are at least as ape-like as the flat faces and 
dark skin of the black man... . “ To the 
bantu,” says the distinguished African 
scholar, Selby Ngcobo, “the Europeans, 
probably because of their materialistic 
outlook, lack the essential quality of 
human beings, which is best conveyed by 
the Zulu word ‘ ubuntu.’ ” 

“Drum” should make grim reading 
in South Africa ; and for apologists like 
Mr Steward it poses awkward questions 
about the inhumanities practised in 
prisons and on farms, which “Mr 
Drum” exposed by eye-witness report 
and camera: police connivance at purely 
inter-African crime and _ intimidation, 
and police violence in support of segre- 
gation laws ; the utter denial of oppor- 
tunities for gifted Africans; the sup- 
pression of even the mildest political 
activity among non-whites ; the use of 
the anti-communism act. Mr Sampson 
had followed Father Huddleston back to 
England before the new law, enabling a 
junior magistrate to exile an African 
from his home and people without 
appeal to the courts, was brought in. 
But even without this piece of totali- 
tarianism, “Drum” adds considerably 
to Father Huddleston’s indictment of 
South Africa as a police state. It looks 
as if Mr Steward will have to get busy 
with a new book—“ You are wrong, Mr 
Sampson.” 


Crown Princess 


THE EMPRESS FREDERICK. 
By Richard Barkeley. 
Macmillan. 334 pages. 30s. 


UEEN VICTORIA’S eldest child, 

Victoria, became the wife of 
perhaps the most tantalising might- 
have-been of German history. For it 
was only towards the end of the 
’seventies and during the ’eighties that 
the liberalism that had stood up so 
bravely to the Prussian monarchy in 
earlier decades was finally drowned in 
the stormy seas of German chauvinism. 
Had Crown Prince Frederick succeeded 
to the throne of Prussia and Germany 
in the ’seventies, as he might well have 
done, the demoralising rule of Bismarck 
might have ended at the same time. 
Frederick was the spiritual child of his 
mother’s Saxe-Weimar, and, _ since 


Germans are singularly susceptible to 
the tone of their leaders, it is not alto- 
gether sentimental to claim that a period 
might have been born which would 
have been more solidly liberal than the 
sickly Republic of 1918. 

This Frederick is a subject that 
deserves the historian’s attention. Vic- 
toria, favourite child of his mentor, 
Prince Albert, became his devoted wife, 
and her destiny seemed inseparable from 
his. She gave him sympathy and com- 
prehension, but she was tactless and 
impulsive, so that his enemies—with 
Bismarck at their head—could always 
exploit what they chose to proclaim as 
thé sinister influence of the interfering 
Englishwoman with all her family 
behind her. When at last, in 1888, the 
two became Emperor and Empress, 
Frederick was already dying of cancer 
of the throat. Thus the unhappy 
Empress Frederick was left alone, until 
thirteen years later she too died of the 
same disease. Hers was the more tragic 
fate, for she survived to see much 
of the cruel folly of her eldest son that 
was one day to precipitate war between 
her country and his. 

Dr Barkeley has written a rather 
pedestrian account of this daughter, 
wife, and mother, of princes ; but it is 
probably -a just one, correcting false 
emphases created by prejudice in the 
past. 


New Forces in the 
Middle East 


COMMUNISM AND NATIONALISM 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST. 

By Walter Z. Laqueur. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 373 pages. 32s. 


HIS is an unusual book. Its field is 

very different from the Middle East 
of those travellers, Arabophiles, who 
find in the simplicity of the desert 
something which their own civilisation 
fails to provide for them. To such 
men, and women, the cities and city- 
types of the Middle East are merely bad 
copies of the West. 

Mr Laqueur concerns himself entirely 
with these types. His thesis is that 
as a class they are dangerously vulner- 
able to the appeal of communism. 
Their training has predisposed them 
against traditional Islamism, which seems 
to have no place for the technology 
that has made the West so powerful 
and which they have set themselves to 
acquire. The structure of society around 
them admits them only grudgingly to 
positions where their skills can be used 
and well rewarded in economic terms, 
and it still denies them real power. Yet 
western technology has not provided 
them with a creed to replace the 
religious certainty they have abandoned 
with Islam. Communism by contrast 
does both. It offers at once a creed of 
certainty and a society in which intellect 
confers power and status. Communism 
in the Middle East is a party of intel- 
lectuals only. In societies where all 
political parties are small in numbers 
and only those classes that can loosely 
be called intellectual take part in 
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politics, a dangerous situation can thus 
arise, 

The exceptions are Turkey and Israel. 
In Turkey, Russian hostility makes com- 
munism synonymous with treachery ; in 
Mr Laqueur’s view, Russian anti- 
Zionism has the same effect today in 
Israel. It is at this stage in his thesis 
that the reader becomes conscious of the 
author’s Israeli nationality : nd suspicious 
of special pleading. 

His treatment of source material is also 
unfortunate. Of necessity much of 
his information has come from com- 
munist publications, both legal and 
illegal. He has obviously had access, 
somehow, somewhere, to very large col- 
lections of such material. Yet how and 
where is not apparent. Many of the 
chapter notes contain considerable in- 
formation about individual communists, 
which suggests access to personal 
dossiers going in some cases back to 
periods well before 1939, or, if not to 
dossiers, at least to persons able to give 
detailed information. This is, as the 
author points out in his introduction, a 
pioneer study. Yet he has neglected the 
most important duty of the pioneer, to 
blaze his trail so that others can follow. 

The result of this neglect is to throw 
what is most probably unwarranted 
doubt upon a most interesting and im- 
portant book. Its theme is of the first 
urgency. The most amateur student of 
current Western policy in the Middle 
East must be uneasy at the degree to 
which it seems to have become com- 
mitted to the maintenance of an unwork- 
able status quo. Mr Laqueur’s study can 
only increase those anxieties. In taxing 
the West with failing to provide an ideal 
which the forces of discontent in the 
Middle East can follow, he poses the old 
familiar question: how can a civilisation, 
whose development is based on the 
denial that certainty can ever be attained, 
satisfy those who are not adult or experi- 
enced enough to take this as an answer ? 


Undismal Science 


ECONOMIC COMMENTARIES. 

By Dennis fF bertson. 

ESSAYS IN MONETARY THEORY: 
fourth impression. 

By Dennis Robertson. 

Staples. 174 and 252 pages. 16s. and 18s. 
respectively. 


IR DENNIS ROBERTSON must 
be getting rather tired of those un- 
failing tributes to his wit, literary grace, 
light-heartedness and genera! charm, 
elicited by every book he writes ; but his 
“ Economic Commentaries,” a collection 
of ten essays and lectures produced be- 
tween 1952 and 1955, ensure that they 
shall be paid yet again. On such topics 
as Sir Dennis treats under the ttles 
“The Future of Sterling” or “ Creeping 
Inflation ” there are indeed other people 
who can write in a clear, seemly and 
pleasurable manner—though none so 
well as he ; but when it comes to rigor- 
ous economic theory, as distinct from 
political economy, he stands entirely 
alone. Consider, in this volume, “ Some 
Recent Writings on the Theory of 
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Pricing,” and “ Utility and All What ? ” 
To the large (and growing) class of 
readers who once knew some economics 
and would really like to know what is 
going on among the boys in the back- 
room—those whom with genial modesty 
Sir Dennis hails as “fellow idiots ”— 
these two essays in particular can be 
recommended as one recommends, from 
personal experience, either a really good 
restaurant or a really painless dentist. 
But just how good, just how miraculously 
painless, can only be appreciated by 
those who have themselves despairingly 
tried to reconcile, say, Professors Hicks, 
Samuelson and Little on economic wel- 
fare or to sort out the various concepts 
of market imperfection. 

Sir Dennis warns the general reader— 
“anyone who is not fairly familiar with 
the jargons and techniques used by pro- 
fessional economists "—against attempt- 
ing Part I of his book, including the two 
essays just named. One might, indeed, 
make the warning a little more general 
than that. There is a certain psycho- 
logical danger in the very smooth, very 
appetising, very enteftaining presenta- 
tion of intrinsically very difficult stuff ; 
the reader, who in the hands of a less 
endearing guide would squarely recog- 
nise his own incompetence, may find 
himself believing that he has understood 
when he has only been intellectually 
tickled. But how rare is the economist 
of which such a comment can be made. 

The “Essays in Monetary Theory,” 
first published in 1940, are now re- 
printed for the fourth time. They wear 
extremely well. Topical as many of them 
were, and remote as now seem many of 
the circumstances which prompted them, 
it is surprising that Sir Dennis has not 
found, in his usual mine of epigraphs, 
some suitably cock-eyed version of the 
detestable words “I told you so.” 


Poet and Martyr 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT SOUTHWELL. 
By Christopher Devlin. 
Longmans. 377 pages. 2ls. 


UICKLY following the recently 
translated autobiographies of John 
Gerard and William Weston comes 

this life of another Elizabethan Jesuit, 
Robert Southwell. Southwell came to 
England in 1586 and, nine years later, 
heroically met the torture and martyr- 
dom which, ever since his entry into the 
Order, he had eagerly desired. He was 
a tragic figure: sensitive, sincere, a poet 
and a publicist, whose “humble Suppli- 
cation ” written in 1592 is a clever and 
a moving statement of the Catholic case. 
Father Devlin has been able to use some 
recently discovered letters relating to 
this mission, and his book is the product 
of wide reading and much ingenuity. 
But it is a work of apologetics rather 
than of history. There are some placa- 
tory phrases. Father Devlin considers 
it necessary to inform his readers that 
“the Elizabethan government was not 
the equivalent of the Nazi or ‘Iron 
Curtain’ regimes of this century.” But 
he proceeds to convey very different 
suggestions by saying that Elizabeth was 


regarded as “the equivalent of a gang- 
ster’s moll,” attributing to Burghley 
“the mentality of a blackmailing foot- 
man,” writing of the “ Cecilian dictator- 
ship ” and of the government’s use of 
concentration camps and of the “ Big 
Lie.” 

Father Devlin’s study of Southwell’s 
character is both lyrical and speculative. 
He refers to his subject as “ the despair 
of a modern hagiographer,” and his usual 
formula for Southwell is that of “cold 
intelligence with fearless ardour.” Yet, 
despite Southwell’s own pride in his 
birth, his dependence on aristocratic 
patrons and his reference to “my bevy 
of aristocratic youths,” Father Devlin 
has “ little doubt that he was happier in 
the slush of a cobbled gaol-yard than in 
the heated splendour of a banqueting- 
hall.” Embarrassingly high claims are 
made for the importance of Southwell’s 
achievement and influence as a poet. 
Southwell dedicated poems to “my 
worthy good cousin, Master W. S.,” and 
had in fact a cousin, William Shelley. 
But by a “staircase of probabilities ” 
leading to a “tentative conclusion,” 
separately reinforced by a “general 
impression,” Father Devlin suggests 
the identification with William Shake- 
speare, thus roused “to a_ loftier 
conception of the divine spark within 
him.” A footnote reminds us that 
Shakespeare is said to have died a 
papist—and in a district served by 
Jesuits. Father Devlin devotes an 
appendix to the theory of equivocation, 
which does not allow flat untruths but 
permits ambiguities likely to mislead. 
This theory, designed for situations 
“when truth seems to be on one side 
and justice or charity on the other,” is 
not, Father Devlin allows, “ altogether 
satisfactory.” Readers concerned with 
truth will not find this book deficient in 
charity towards its subject. 


Great Anarch 


PIERRE-JOSEPH PROUDHON. 
By George Woodcock. 


Routledge and Kegan Paul. 300 pages. 
Illus. 28s. 


ROUDHON’S “ What is property? ” 
published in 1840, gave a simple 
answer: theft. A peasant by origin, and 
a craftsman by trade, what he attacked 
was rich men’s use of their wealth to 
exploit the skill of others. “I ask,” he 
wrote, “an end to privilege, the aboli- 
tion of slavery, equality of rights, and the 
reign of law.” He pursued this demand 
for social justice for the rest of his life. 
Naturally combative, but not desiring 
power for himself, he never belonged 
to a party, nor sought to lead one ; yet 
he was a much respected force on the 
French left for the next generation. A 
logical democrat, he came to believe so 
firmly in the common sense of common 
people that he thought they could 
manage very well for themselves, if 
only all established authorities were 
abolished. It was his misfortune to be 
depicted as a bogy-man by Louis 
Philippe and Louis Napoleon from the 
right, and as a false prophet by Marx 
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from the left; it is only in retrospect 
that we can see how greatly the world 
would have benefited if poor men’s 
claims had been taken up by Proud- 
honians instead of Marxists. The 
reputation of this lovable, profound 
revolutionary has never been as great as 
his merits deserve: partly because of 
Marx’s jealous and venomous attacks on 
him, and partly because he can so 
easily be made a figure of fun. 

Mr Woodcock has written a usefu! 
life of him, based partly on his unpub- 
lished diary. The book is weaker in 
analysis than in biographical detail, but 
draws attention to “ the bold and arrest- 
ing nature of his thought, the pene- 
trating and often prophetic insight he 
displayed into the world of his time, 
and the strong and subtle prose in 
which he expressed his ideas”; and it 
will make his readers want to know 
more about Proudhon’s own works. 


Shorter Notices 


RED, BLACK, BLOND AND OLIVE. 
By Edmund Wilson. 
W.H. Allen. 508 pages. 25s. 


Mr Wilson is a full-powered American 
intellectual, complete with liberalism, en- 
thusiasm and odd prejudices. The singu- 
larly unmemorable title of his book refers 
to the skin colour of various communities 
he has visited; New Mexican Indians in 
1947, Haitians in 1949, Soviet Russians in 
1935, and Israelis in 1954. He brings to 
his subjects brilliant journalistic observa- 
tion and the intellectual keenness of a 
leading literary critic, commenting on Voo- 
doo and the Moscow underground, Old 
Testament philology and bedbugs. His visit 
to Russia, before the Stalin purges, pro- 
gtesses from pink-spectacled enthusiasm to 
extreme irritation, while the Israeli section 
is of icular interest as a sympathetic 
view by a non-religious observer of a 
hieratic society. Readers of his successful 
book on the Dead Sea Scrolls will find 
further enlightenment in the comments on 
the Jewish faith, and this interest in man’s 
need for faith is carried through the study 
of Indian tribal dances and of Voodoo, and, 
tacitly, in Mr Wilson’s own breaking faith 
in the Marxist dialectic. Here is a book of 
discoveries, and as such it is fascinating 
reading, both for its own sake and for the 


knowledge it provides of an ever-lively 
mind. 


* 


TREASURE IN THE THAMES. 
By Ivor Noél Hume. 
Muller. 255 pages. 21s. 


an aan oe neeen Ses eaten with 
a turn for popularising antiquities, and this 
readable book affords a theme adapted to 
popular treatment. It is a record of the 
antiquities dredged up from the Thames. 

Important finds in - —_— yee 
tan area are becoming less ent, and o 
late the Thames Comervehey Board has 
been more successful than the Port of 
London Authority. Among the most not- 
able recoveries have been a colossal bronze 
head of Hadrian from the vicinity of 
London Bridge, an Iron Age bronze shield 
from Battersea, and a horned bronze helmet, 
ascribed to the first century Bc, which was 
found near Waterloo Bridge.. All three are 
in the British Museum. 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 











All According to Plan 


San Francisco 
ORRESPONDENTS arriving wearily from the marble 
floors and glaring lights of Chicago’s Conrad Hilton 
Hotel felt smothered by the magenta carpets and gloomy 
caverns of San Francisco’s Fairmont Hotel. The two 
typify the differing atmospheres of the Democratic and 
Republican conventions as definitely as do the climates of 
the two cities. Chicago was steamy and fevered, San 
Francisco is cool and collected. Equally typical are the 
attitudes of party officials and delegates as they face the 
press. Democrats always seem delighted to tell all to 
newspaper people ; to many Republicans reporters are to 
be suffered rather than encouraged except in their proper 
place at a press conference. In San Francisco there was 
really no need to ask questions ; everything had been 
planned and rehearsed for months, and the whole purpose 
of the operation—the prayers, the flags, the songs, the 
speeches, building up to the apotheosis of Mr Eisenhower’s 
acceptance of the nomination on Thursday—was merely to 
provide four days of television entertainment and to start 
the Republican campaign with enough momentum to keep 
it rolling until it culminates in President Eisenhower’s and 
Vice President Nixon’s predestined victory. 

But in the last few days Republican officials have been 
wondering whether all this efficient and expensive planning 
will really achieve its purpose. However much they may 
criticise the Democrats for airing their party quarrels on 
the television screen, the Republicans cannot deny that the 
rival show provided the spontaneous and dynamic suspense 
which attracts an audience. This was particularly true of 
the vice presidential nomination, as exciting a contest as 
any convention has produced within living memory. The 
public was brought directly into the biggest smoke-filled 
room ever known, the convention hall itself, with party 
caucuses and political negotiations being conducted directly 
before the roving microphones and television cameras. This 
was the real stuff of politics—a free convention nominating 
Senator Kefauver in an open and thrilling fight. 

The Republicans who flocked to San Francisco were 
too self-assured to feel the need for such rough and tumble. 
But their decorous calm springs also from the feeling that it 
would be pointless to attempt to change the arrangements 
made months ago by party officials in Washington. So the 
delegates have come to this beautiful city to spend their 
money and enjoy themselves, to gather their strength for the 
coming campaign and to cheer their beloved President. But 
there are empty rooms in hotels and, what is more serious, 
there were probably empty television screens im many 
American homes. Mr Eisenhower’s sudden decision to come 





to San Francisco a day early probably reflects a last-minute 
attempt to inject life and enthusiasm into the proceedings, 
and his wish to show that, whatever the Democrats may say, 
he is well enough and interested enough to fight an energetic 
campaign. 


* 


Mr Stevenson, after himself being nominated as presi- 
dential candidate, threw the vice presidential nomination to 
the free choice of the Democratic delegates. Thus he 
exploded with a bang the carefully inflated myth that the 
Republican convention, too, was an open one. There is no 
doubt that Mr Eisenhower has been the enthusiastic 
choice of the Republican rank and file all along. 
But there are many who doubt whether a majority 
of the delegates would freely have chosen Mr Nixon 
had he not been imposed on them by the party machine. 
There are even more who privately doubt whether he was 
the best choice. In particular it is thought that, with 
his controversial name on the ballot paper, the party may 
lose enough votes to forfeit its chance of winning a majority 
in Congress. This was Mr Stassen’s contention. Unfortun- 
ately, his brave but belated attempt to put up Mr Christian 
Herter, the Governor of Massachusetts, as a genuine alter- 
native, seems to have been frustrated before it began—if 
only because Mr Herter refused to play his part. Nothing 
came, moreover, of the rumours which were rife in San 
Francisco this week that several potential candidates were 
to be encouraged to stand against Mr Nixon so that delegates 
might feel that they had had a genuine say in the matter. In 
the last moment, Mr Stassen went to see President Eisen- 
hower to surrender abjectly and to ask for the privilege of 
seconding the nomination of Mr Nixon, that “ great Cali- 
fornian.” Mr Eisenhower graciously received the penitent 
and asked the convention to give him “ the courtesy of a real 
hearing.” It is difficult to see what Mr Stassen hoped to gain 
from this ignominious epilogue to his lone foray. He will 
have added to the vengeful displeasure of Mr Nixon and the 
party professionals the contempt of many who would have 
respected him if he had stuck to his spiked guns. 

So Mr Nixon was nominated for the Vice Presidency 
by acclamation, and the dictatorial tone which has 
been imposed on the Republican convention by the party’s 
publicity experts and professional organisers will stand in 
clear contrast to the Democratic readiness to bow to the will 
of the people. This rigidity, this unwillingness to change 
plans to meet changing circumstances, was one of the things 
which kept the Republican party out of power for twenty 
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years. The events of this week have shown that the 
Republicans are still unable to do without President Eisen- 
hower and how right he is in thinking that it will take him 
another four years to rebuild his party. But they have made 
his bland support for Mr Nixon even less justifiable. 

Last week in Chicago, the Democrats were demonstrating 
once again the quality which kept them in the White House 
for twenty years—their ability to move with the times. In 
rejecting Mr Truman and Mr Harriman, they rejected the 
outdated philosophy of the New Deal, which was the 
product of an economic depression and has little relevance 
to present prosperity. The compromise in the Democratic 
platform on civil rights for Negroes represented an 
appraisal of reality and a readiness for conciliation in what 
is an increasingly explosive dilemma. The point of out- 
standing interest is that on both questions the two wings 
of the party were prepared to make concessions, for the 
moment at least, to avoid a split. Under the pressure of 
their defeat in 1952, the Democrats have drawn together 
as the Republicans did four years ago, and it is difficult 
to deny that for the Democrats the process is more genuine 
than it was for the Republicans. The Democrats may have 
washed some of their dirty linen in public, but at least the 
audience saw that it was washed clean. The Republicans 
give the impression that a good deal of their dirt is merely 
being brushed under the carpet of Mr Eisenhower’s 
popularity. 

As a result of all this, Mr Stevenson’s fight for the 
Presidency no longer seems an absolutely hopeless one. This 
impression grows as the San Francisco circus goes through 
its well-organised hoops. But what brought the Democrats 
together in harmony is precisely that mood of prosperity 
and moderation which is epitomised by Mr Eisenhower 
and which gave the Republicans their victory four years 
ago. The Democrats, by their choice of Mr Stevenson, 
have clearly joined their rivals in the middle of the political 
road. The struggle between the two parties during the 
next ten weeks will not be over. what road the country 
should follow, but over who is to guide the traffic. Unless 
there are unexpected developments, this will be a campaign 
of personalities and not of policies. Mr Stevenson showed 
at Chicago that he had become in the last four years a 
professional politician and a hard fighter. But when it 
comes to personality and an established record the advantage 
still lies heavily with President Eisenhower. 


New York. After Chicago 


HE outcome of the Democratic national convention has 

had an immediate impact on the political situation in 
the State of New York. After being defeated in his hard 
struggle for the presidential nomination, Governor Harriman 
returned to his home grounds and made it clear that he 
would seek a second term at the gubernatorial elections in 
1958. In his wake came Mr De Sapio, the “ boss ” of the 
state’s Democratic organisation and the manager of Mr 
Harriman’s ambitions. Mr De Sapio went to Chicago as a 
potential kingmaker ; he has returned as a local politician 
with troubles at his doorstep. For Senator Lehman 
announced this week that he would not seek re-election in 
November. Mr Lehman, who served four terms as Governor 
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of New York, and who has been in the Senate since 1949, 
is seventy-eight years old. But despite this fact, he would 
have been the strongest and most popular candidate avail- 
able to the party. 

It had been expected that in the event of Senator Leh- 
man’s retirement, the nomination would go to Mayor 
Wagner of New York City. On returning from Chicago, 
however, Mr Wagner indicated that he was “not 
interested ” in standing for the Senate. This statement— 
which may not be Mr Wagner’s final word—surprised 
many observers who have long felt that it was Mr Wagner’s 
ambition to fill the Senate seat formerly held by his famous 
father. The Mayor’s reluctance may reflect the belief of 
certain Democrats that the Stevenson-Kefauver “ ticket ”— 
especially without Mr Lehman on it—will not do well in 
New York. It is this belief, moreover, which caused the 
New York delegation at Chicago to do everything in its 
power to obtain the vice presidential nomination for an 
easterner such as Mr Wagner or Senator Kennedy. Having 
been rebuffed both in their presidential hopes and in their 
suggestions for the second man on the team, New York’s 
professional Democrats may not be feeling much enthusiasm 
for the coming campaign. 

Senator Lehman’s decision should bring a number of 
strong Republican candidates into the open. There had 
been rumours that the party would conscript former 
Governor Dewey, whose influence in the state remains con- 
siderable. But Mr Dewey has said that he would not run, 
and it is thought that Mr Javits, the State Attorney-General, 
has the best chance of being nominated, He is a bright 
young politician who defeated Mr Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, Jr., in 1954, and who is Jewish. In New York that is 
a powerful combination. 


Bundles for Germany ? 


HE fight over the restoration to their original owners 
of some $612 million worth of German and Japanese 
assets confiscated during the war has been waged in 
Congress and the American courts over the past ten years. 
A strong group of Congressmen, from the right wing of 
both parties and from states in which voters of German 
descent are numerous, have been doing everything in their 
power to set aside the Reparation Agreement of 1946 under 
which America and its allies specifically agreed to forgo 
reparations against Germany in exchange for the retention 
of seized German assets. Despite the opposition of the 
Administration, which favours the restitution of amounts 
only up to $10,000 to individuals as a matter of grace, a 
wholesale restitution Bill has been approved by the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the Senate and chances for a similar 
measure in the House of Representatives—where action 
has been postponed until the next session of Congress— 
are improving. Moreover, if some Congressmen have their 
way the $250 million worth of assets already disposed of 
by the Alien Property Office will have to be reimbursed to 
German and Japanese corporations by the American tax 
payer. ~ 
The largest property involved is the General Aniline 
and Film Corporation which is thought to be worth about 
$140 million and which has been run by the American 
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New branch in Beirut 


Air lanes from five continents converge upon Beirut — capital 
city of the Lebanon and great trading centre of the Middle East. 

In Beirut, therefore, the new branch of the First National City 
Bank will serve the business interests of an increasingly important 
area. It will also make a significant contribution to the world- 
wide service of the First National City Bank. 

The organization is based on a network of 66 branches, offices 
and affiliates in 24 countries all over the globe. In addition, the 
world’s markets are covered by over three thousand five hundred 
banking correspondents in every major centre of commerce. 

This invaluable service is at your disposal here in London. 
The officials of the two branches, in the City and West End, are 
well experienced in the conduct of international business. Take 


your problem to them — they are anxious to help. 





ESTABLISHED 1812 
Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 
Head Office: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
London Offices : 


City: 117 OLD BROAD ST.,£.C.2 West End: 11 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.I 
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It is one of the 60 CYMA 17-jewel lever models for ladies 
and gentlemen, from £15 in chrome/steel and from £25 to £85 
in solid gold. 


CYMA Navy Star —a masterpiece of Swiss 


craftsmanship. Its ultra-slim stainless steel case is so 
designed that faultless watertight sealing is achieved 
without the bulk usually associated with watertight 
watches. 17-jewel precision lever movement. 


Anti-magnetic, Anti-shock * Price £24. 10.0 


Other watertight models from £21.2.6 
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* ONLY Cyma watches have the Cymaflex anti-shock 
device—but every CYMA has it. 


From Good Jewellers everywhere, 
Ask for a CYMA Catalogue. 
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Cyma for particular people 
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With offices in London and New York... 
working closely with experienced corre- 
spondent banks on every continent . . . The 
Hanover provides dependable banking serv- 
ice around the world. 


THE HANOVER BANK 


(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U. S. A.) 


7 Princes Street, E.C.2 
ONDON ...< 15 Carlos Place 
. \ Grosvenor Square, W. 1 


NEW YORK... 70 Broadway 
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government since the beginning of the second world war. 
During this period, the net worth of assets applicable to the 
ordinary shares has increased by more than $60 million 
and sales this year are expected to reach $120 million. The 
firm was seized from IG Chemie of Basel, now known as 
Interhandel, and over the past eight years the latter has 
been trying to prove that it is a Swiss company. The 
Department of Justice, on the other hand, has contended 
that Interhandel is merely a facade for German interests, 
especially for IG Farben which sold its shares in General 
Aniline to the Basel subsidiary while reserving the right of 
repurchasing them at any time. Earlier this month, a 
federal court upheld this contention and the Department of 
Justice believes that it can now dispose of its holdings. But 
the Swiss government has requested joint arbitration, and 
lawyers for the German interests hope that they can prolong 
their legal manceuvres until Congress comes to the rescue. 

The whole idea of restoration has neither historical nor 
legal warrant, and speculations on the German stock market 
have made it perfectly clear that whatever assets are sent 
back to Germany will go into the hands of large corpora- 
tions and not of individuals suffering under alleged hard- 
ships. The only plausible arguments advanced so far by 
Senator Dirksen and his supporters are that restitution 
would strengthen Dr Adenauer’s domestic position and 
would set a precedent which could be appealed to if 
America’s $29 billion worth of assets abroad were to be 
jeopardised in a future war. 


Second Round for the Vaccine 


HE removal of government controls over the distribu- 

tion of the Salk anti-poliomyelitis vaccine, which 
coincides with a particularly sharp outbreak of the disease 
in Chicago, gives an impression of premature complacency. 
The number of polio cases in the United States dropped 
from 38,000 in 1954 to 29,000 last year, and the paralytic 
cases from 14,000 to under 11,000. This year the polio 
rate is lower than it has been at any time since 1947, and 
only 4,000 cases were reported up to the end of July, com- 
pared with 5,500 during the same period last year. But 
half of this year’s victims have been afflicted with the most 
dangerous paralytic form of polio, and it is disquieting 
that there have been as many paralytic cases as there were 
last year. 

In 1955 there was not sufficient evidence to assess the 
general effect of the Salk vaccine on the disease. The pro- 
duction of the vaccine was first interrupted when certain 
faulty batches were found to have been distributed, and 
later slowed down- by the stringent safety precautions that 
had to be imposed on the manufacturers. As a result, only 
8 million children were vaccinated, and only some of these 
were given the triple inoculations now recommended as 
providing the maximum immunity. This year about 75 
million doses of the vaccine have been distributed so far, 
and the manufacturers have now overcome the initial 
problems of large-scale production. Some 40 million 
children have now received one or more “shots” of the 
vaccine, but there are 65 million in the groups most suscep- 
tible to the disease—youngsters under twenty and pregnant 
women. In the worst outbreak of polio this year, 
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in Chicago, nine out of ten of those who caught the disease 
had not been inoculated against it. 

The responsibility for filling this gap now rests on the 
“normal distribution channels” from the vaccine manu- 
facturers through wholesalers to the public health agencies, 
private doctors and chemists. Congress has provided $54 
million for a free inoculation programme, which is due 
to run until June, 1957, when it is hoped that three injec- 
tions will have been given to all those who want them. Only 
then will the efficacy of the vaccine have been put to the 
crucial test—although the persistence of the disease may be 
prolonged by the surprisingly large minority who refuse to 
have their children vaccinated. 


Money in Politics 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


‘HE way in which American political campaigns are 
financed has long disturbed observers in the United 
States. Public attention was directed to the subject 
last winter when Senator Francis Case, of South Dakota, 
revealed during the debate on the natural gas Bill that he 
had been offered a campaign contribution by an attorney 
for an oil company. The climate of suspicion that was 
aroused by this disclosure led President Eisenhower to veto 
the measure after it had been passed by Congress. 

The roots of the whole problem, which is currently under 
study by a special Senate committee, lie in a conflict between 
the inherent financial realities of the American electoral 
system and certain moral expectations held by most 
Americans. In the United Kingdom it is understood that 
parties will get their funds from persons and organisations 
that agree with their programmes. In the United States, on 
the other hand, any sizable political donation is generally 
assumed to link the donor and the process of government 
in an unhealthy way. Innumerable statutes have been 
adopted by Federal and State governments in an attempt 
to bring political donations under acceptable control. Many 
statutes impose specific limits on the amounts that may be 
spent, but most of them are either full of legal loopholes 
or are not enforced. 

In 1952 some $140 million were expended on behalf of 
candidates for nomination and election in local and national 
campaigns. In addition, at least another $7 million were 
probably contributed to political causes in the form of goods 
and services. These figures appear in a study of money in 
politics now being completed at the University of North 
Carolina.* It does not appear that the real costs of elections 
have been rising. Such comparisons as can be made indicate 
that between 1940 and 1952 the total costs of electioneering 
rose by 60 per cent while the consumer price index went up 
go per cent and the national income increased by 240 per 
cent. 

Campaign funds must, of necessity, come from those who 
can afford to give. This means an extensive investment in 
American politics by business organisations through the 
contributions of their executives and directors. A study of 
a large number of contributions of $500 or more given in 


= Money and Politics,” by Professor Alexander Heard: A 
Public Affairs Pamphlet to be published in September. 
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1952 shows that roughly one third of the directors of the 
major American corporations took out their cheque books. 
This is true, moreover, of all categories of big business: 
the oil companies, the merchandising firms, the banks, the 
manufacturing establishments, and the largest defence con- 
tractors. There is evidence that campaign gifts are also 
made regularly by individuals in firms of lesser size. Since 
matters affecting the business community are always up for 
decision before the legislative and executive branches of the 
government, there is a temptation to sniff bribery in these 
gifts. In fact, many contributors seek nothing in return 
for their support. But there is one thing they will obtain: 
access to the politicians’ ears. There they can argue for 
their interests in a piece of legislation or an appointment 
to some official position. Access and influence are not 
equivalent, but one leads to the other and they become 
difficult to distinguish. 


* 


Because so much money for political campaigns comes 
from business sources, Republicans collect a larger share 
than Democrats. The disparity is not, however, as great 
as is usually claimed. An analysis of expenditures by the 
chief national campaign agencies active in 1952, including 
committees formed by organised labour, showed that 
Republicans spent $5.50 for every $4.50 spent by Demo- 
crats. Naturally, this ratio varies sharply in different places, 
and wherever one party overwhelmingly predominates, it 
receives more funds than the other. In the more closely 
competitive states, however, the Republicans have the best 
of it, and in some places by a substantial margin. One 
factor contributing to the affluence of the Republicans is 
the highly systematic fund-raising programme developed by 
the party organisation during the last twenty years. The 
party has effectively used professional techniques developed 
by those who raise money for charities. But the impact of 
this Republican advantage on the outcome of elections is 
not always predictable. The candidate with the smaller 
war chest can win, as President Roosevelt demonstrated on 
four occasions. Money talks loudly, however, when it 
comes to selecting a prospective candidate and a man with 
personal means or the capacity to attract financial interest 
may have an important advantage. 

The Case episode, together with the estimate that cam- 
paigns in 1956 will cost some $175 million, have inspired 
attempts at a fresh approach to deal with political contribu- 
tions. This must concede a point denied by much of the 
existing legislation. Campaign funds are a necessary part 
of elective politics, especially in the age of television and 
costly media of publicity. A new attitude became evident 
last year when Minnesota adopted legislation allowing 
limited income tax deductions for expenses incurred by 
candidates and certain party officials, and for campaign 
contributions of up to $100 by individuals. These 
measures shift some of the costs of democracy to the 
government and at the same time endow the process of 
getting elected with a dignity and public sanction hitherto 
lacking. Similar in spirit is a novel suggestion in the North 
Carolina report to create neutral or bipartisan campaign 
pools. All donations would go into one fund to be divided 
equally or on some proportional basis among the contestants. 
In order to work, such a scheme would need the favourable 
tax status presently enjoyed by educational institutions as 
well as limitations on the use of political funds derived from 
other sources. It would also require the kind of education 
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of the public on which the success of many charitable 
appeals has been based. But what is needed most are new 
and frank attitudes on the need for money to make demo- 
cratic politics work. 


The Future of Synthetic Fuels 


HE uncertainties affecting the future of oil from the 

Middle East have given an unexpected topicality to 
the Bureau of Mines’s final report on the synthetic fuels 
programme. In 1944, when the government began research 
on synthetic liquid fuels, the United States produced more 
petroleum than it needed, and its net exports amounted to 
7 per cent of production. But during the next decade out- 
put failed to keep pace with the growth of demand and 
American imports now exceed 10 per cent of production. 
As the cost of finding and producing crude oil in the 
United States is rising, and would rise more sharply if 
domestic reserves had to make good an interruption in 
imports, the commercia] incentive to develop cheaper 
mefhods of producing petrol from coal or oil shale is 
becoming stronger. 

Between 1944 and 1955 Congress authorised nearly $88 
million for research into synthetic fuels ; the Bureau of 
Mines built three laboratories and three larger scale demon- 
stration plants. But the Republican Administration felt that 
the government’s role should be confined to the operation of 
laboratories and small pilot plants. The two plants in 
Missouri, which demonstrated the two best known methods 
of producing oil from coal—by direct hydrogenation and by 
the Fischer-Tropsch process—were sold to private industry 
at a small fraction of their cost. And the plant at Rifle, 
Colorado, where methods of mining, retorting and refining 
o'l from shale were developed, was put on a stand-by basis. 
The government still owns shale reserves in Colorado which 
are estimated to contain over §00 billion barrels of oil, but 
the development of the process has been continued by the 
Union Qil Company of California, which has large shale 
deposits of its own. The Administration has been widely 
criticised for “ giving away ” the results of publicly financed 
research for exploitation by private industry. But the bene- 
ficiaries have, in fact, shown little enthusiasm. The oil 
industry has never been eager to develop a process based on 
a competing fuel, and the coal producers have frequently 
been pilloried for spending so little on research. If oil costs 
rise, however, or supplies are threatened, this attitude will 
change and synthetic fuels may, at last, come of age. 


Safety on the Highways 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BOSTON 


wes is about to begin on the $33 billion highway 
programme which President Eisenhower approved 
at the end of June. But the prospect of thousands of new 
miles of roads travelled by an ever increasing host of auto- 
mobiles has brought home to many Americans the realisa- 
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tion that something must be done about the tragically high 
rate of accidents. Experts predict that 41,000 people will 
be killed this year in traffic accidents, nearly 3,000 more 
than in 1955 and considerably more than the total casualties 
suffered by American troops in Korea. During their confer- 
ence in June, the State Governors set up a committee on 
highway safety made up of the Governors of Nebraska, 
Tennessee, New Jersey, New Mexico, Wyoming, Oregon, 
Idaho and Illinois. It was placed under the chairmanship of 
Governor Abraham Ribicoff of Connecticut who has been 
leading a campaign against traffic hazards in his own state. 

Half a year ago, Governor Ribicoff, a Democrat in a state 
with pronounced Republican leanings, shocked the public 
by announcing that all motorists convicted of speeding 
would automatically lose their licences for thirty days after 
the first offence and for sixty days after the second. Drivers 
with automobiles reBistered outside Connecticut would be 
under the same prohibition as far as their driving in that 
state was concerned. Moreover, Mr Ribicoff put judges on 
notice that they would not be re-appointed when their terms 
expired if they allowed motorists with political or local con- 
nections to evade conviction and punishment. 

The Governor’s campaign “to slow down drivers to keep 
them alive ” swung into high gear. Large signs, proclaiming 
“Don’t speed. Conviction Means Loss of Licence,” were 
erected on the 34 principal roads leading into Connecticut. 
State officials sought to be flexible and realistic in imposing 
speed limits and on the heavily travelled “ parkway ” con- 
necting New York and Boston they fixed a uniform limit of 
§< miles per hour. The results have been startling. Fatali- 
ties on the road fell by 15 per cent over a six months’ 
period while deaths for the same period in the rest of the 
United States increased by about 9 per cent. During the 
first six months of the year, 5,398 motorists lost their 
licences because of speeding conipared with only 231 in the 
first half of 1955. 


a 


Republicans in Connecticut believed that Governor Ribi- 
coff’s draconian measures would make him unpopular with 
the motorists and voters of the state. But, in fact, the safety 
campaign has enjoyed a wide measure of support. Some 
judges have allegedly been too zealous and have tended to 
convict without further ado anyone brought before them on 
a speeding charge. Mr Ribicoff has emphasised that this 
was not his intention and that he would be fully satisfied 
only when “ traffic slows down to the point where no arrests 
have'to be made.” 

Reciprocal arrangements with neighbouring states are 
expected to strengthen the Governor’s hand. New Jersey 
bad agreed previously to take action against those of its 
drivers convicted of speeding in Connecticut. Rhode Island 
is proposing to consider each case on its merits and Massa- 
chusetts is studying the problem. During the Governors 
conference, moreover, Governor Harriman abandoned an 
earlier attitude of scepticism and promised to support Mr 
Ribicoff’s programme. If this trend continues and public 
opinion is thoroughly aroused, Connecticut may have set a 
pattern for the nation. The committee of Governors is 
studying the possibility of adopting uniform traffic laws in 
the forty-eight states, of co-ordinating law-enforcement and 
of establishing reciprocity in the upholding of conviction 
and the suspension of licences. Governor Ribicoff’s success 
may convince his colleagues that safety on the highways 
is both good sense and sound politics. 
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Confusion at the Docks 


ge confusing struggle between the rival trade unions 
for the control of the dockers in New York and other 
east and Gulf coast ports has reached a crucial stage. The 
International Longshoremen’s Association is at present 
entrenched on the New York waterfront. It was thrown out 
of the American Federation of Labour in 1953 on the 
grounds that it had failed to cleanse itself of gangster con- 
trol. The insurgent union is the International Brotherhood 
of Longshoremen, which is supported by the AFL-CIO, and 
narrowly lost to the ILA in two previous elections to repre- 
sent the New York dockers. The ILA is supported by the 
powerful International Brotherhood of Teamsters, which 
controls the road transport workers servicing many of New 
York’s piers but the IBL can rely on the support not only 
of the AFL-CIO, but also of the Seafarers’ International 
Union, which has just donated $250,000 to the cause, and 
of one of the local branches of the Teamsters’ union. 

The two groups tried to settle their jurisdictional dispute 
by negotiation. The IBL threatened that if the ILA would 
not accept its terms it would petition the National Labour 
Relations Board for another representational election on the 
waterfront. On the other hand, if the longshoremen could 
come to some modus vivendi with their rivals, the AFL 
union would do its best to secure their return to the AFL- 
CIO fold. The ILA is, in any case, particularly embarrassed 
by the jurisdictional dispute because it has just opened 
negotiations with the New York employers for a new wage 
contract to replace the existing one which expires in six 
weeks’ time. These negotiations have broken down because 
the employers quite understandably refused to conclude a 
“ national” agreement covering other east and Gulf coast 
ports where the New York employers have no responsibility. 
Both sides also appeal to the solidarity of the east coast 
dockers to oppose any infiltration by the west coast union 
led by Mr Bridges. But neither threats nor inducements 
prevailed. The negotiations broke down ; the IBL petitioned 
the government for new waterfront elections, and is now 
sticking to its guns, In retaliation, the longshoremen have 
threatened to refuse to work any ships under contract with 
the IBL’s supporters, and the New York waterfront seems 
destined for another period of strife. The losers, as always, 
will be shipping lines and the individual dockers. 
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Burma fights disease with clean water 


Wiping out typhoid, dysentery and 
cholera epidemics caused through 
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as many as 6,000 deep wells. 
Nearly six hundred of these wells 
have now been drilled. And it is 
compressed air that is bringing the 
water gushing upwards. A number 
of Atlas Copco portable air com- 
pressors are touring Burmese 
villages pumping newly-bored 
wells until completely clear water 
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that is aiding the health of a nation. ee ee 
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Solving a pressing problem 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provide the means 
for all its many applications—from fighting disease in 
Burma to operating pneumatic cheese presses in dairies. 
These are driven by Atlas Copco air compressors which 
have helped to create a method of pressing cheese that is 
smoother, faster and more precise than with the old hand- 
operated machines. The Atlas Copco Group of Companies 
is responsible for the manufacture of compressed air 
equipment and its distribution and servicing in 90 countries 
throughout the world. Group Headquarters: Atlas Copco 
AB, Stockholm 1. 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 
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The World Overseas 
The Orphan of Asia 
bel FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 
AN American who first visited Tokyo in 1945, after the tive .. . for the early conclusion of a trade agreement with 


débacle, recalls that he rode over from Yokohama in 
a jeep, and that after hours of wandering among smashed 
and flattened buildings, he found only one store, and all it 
had to sell were some very old copies of Time magazine 
He bought one and jeeped back to Yokohama, filled with 
melancholy reflections. Eleven years of prodigious effort 
have healed all Tokyo’s physical war scars. Almost every 
street blooms with giant bouquets tied to tall bamboo poles, 
to mark the completion and formal opening of a new build- 
ing. And still new buildings are fast taking shape, amid a 
hellish clang of hammers and pile-drivers that drowns the 
constant hooting of the city’s thousands of suicidally driven 
taxis. 

Yet the Japanese complain bitterly that their country is 
still “ the orphan of Asia,” fighting what many gloomily 
suspect to be a losing battle with harsh economic facts. 
There is confusion as well as pessimism in high circles. 
While the Ministry of Finance valiantly pretends that dollar 
earnings from American military orders are not going to 
fall, or not heavily, the Ministry of International Trade 
forecasts just the opposite ; and even the Finance Ministry 
admits that the special procurement orders are only a 
“temporary and unreliable source ” of the foreign currency 
Japan desperately needs. Threatened by inflation and un- 
balanced trade, the Japanese see the South-East Asian 
countries demanding Japanese reparations but opposing the 
entry of Japanese goods and Japanese capital ; and they 
note an equal reluctance to buy Japanese goods, on the 
part of those very Western countries which most heartily 
urge Japan to solve its problem by becoming “the Man- 
hattan of the Orient.” In these circumstances, it is perhaps 
not surprising that the Japanese tend to look back with 
increasing nostalgia to the good old days of the lucrative 
China trade, and to wonder if China, despite Communism, 
is not still a good bet for them, both as market for their 
goods and supplier of raw materials. A would-be Man- 
hattan, Oriental or Occidental, still needs a mainland. 

These thoughts have just been crystallised in an impor- 
tant signed article in the Oriental Economist, by Japan’s 
energetic Minister of International Trade, Mr Tanzan 
Ishibashi. After stoutly contending that Japan’s prewar 
investments in China, though regrettably tinged by 
imperialism, were nevertheless “by no means unprofitable 
to China and her masses,” Mr Ishibashi takes the bull by 
the horns and declares : oat 

The Japanese Government is about to take the initia- 


Peking. [If the West does not like this, the West itself is 
to blame.] Japan has been endeavouring to tighten 
economic relations with South-East Asian regions other 
than Communist China, with Central and South America 
and with the Middle and Near East, so that they may 
develop into dependable suppliers of raw materials to 

Japan and promising markets for Japanese exports. The 

result so far, however, has not been satisfactory enough 

to induce the Japanese to give up Communist China. 

Worse still, despite Japan’s accession to Gatt, more 

Western European countries are apparently trying to dis- 

criminate against Japanese goods. ... Boycotts against 

Japanese articles have also become somewhat rampant 

even in the United States . . . [These developments] have 

driven the Japanese Government into a very embarrassing 
position. 

In this article, Mr Ishibashi merely dots the i’s and 
crosses the t’s of an argument that more and more Japanese 
businessmen are coming to accept. They see other nations 
relaxing restrictions on trade with China, and have no 
intention of being left out of the race for the market which 
Japan itself once almost succeeded in dominating. At 
present, the United States buys {£160 million worth of 
Japanese goods compared with China’s figure of a little 
over {10 million. The large Japanese firms certainly do 
not wish to imperil their trade with the United States for 
the sake of a bird in the Chinese bush, however potentially 
plump. But, even if the West’s strategic restrictions cannot 
be removed—and Mr Ishibashi affirms that the Japanese 
government is “working hard” for their removal or 
alleviation—they can probably be got round somehow ; a 
firm already doing business with the United States might 
also trade with China through a nominally independent 
subsidiary without too much risk from the Battle Act. 

Even with the existing restrictions on trade with Com- 
munist China, Japan’s adverse balance with that country 
has this year, for the first time, been slowly changing into 
a favourable one (and thus comparing sadly with the 
balances with other areas, which seem to be worsening). 
With the restrictions removed or got round, the Japanese 
believe they could sell to China large quantities of ships, 
railway equipment, electrical equipment, and structural 
steel. From China, Japan would hope to receive iron and 
coal, at much lower prices than it now has to pay for 
American coal and iron, because of the freight charges. 
To make Chinese mouths water, Japan already plans to 
exhibit “ restricted” items at the Japanese trade fairs to 
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be held in Peking and Shanghai next October and 
December. 

Like other would-be traders with China, the Japanese 
are by no means unconscious either of the political implica- 
tions, or of the strong possibility that, after all the kind 
words and exchanges of goodwill assurances and trade and 
“cultural ” missions, the actual extent of trade that the 
Chinese will be prepared to undertake may prove dis- 
appointingly meagre. After all, three China-Japan trade 
agreements have already been signed, without Japanese 
government participation ; each visualised a £30 million 
trade maximum (one way) which has so far come nowhere 
near fulfilment. The strategic restrictions may not be 
altogether to blame for this shortfall. . That, no doubt, is 
why Mr Ishibashi, in his article, first stressed that “under 
no circumstances” would larger trade with China signify 
any Japanese alignment, “ politically, ideologically, or other- 
wise, towards ‘the Communist bloc,’ and then delicately 
hinted: “Economic relations are always transitional. If 
economic ties strong enough to support the existence of 


Japan could be formulated with countries other than Com- | 


munist China, Japan might not necessarily stick to the 
Communist China area.” 

In short, it is primarily their feeling of being the “ orphans 
of Asia” that is at present impelling the Japanese towards 
China. This despairing feeling is heightened, not 
diminished, by Japan’s dismal knowledge that China, and 
Russia, are more likely to turn out to be nutcrackers rather 
than friends. Japan is not, at this stage, simply trying to 
blackmail the West into offering it better economic terms. 
It is trying to say that the temptation of even an illusory 
escape from its present economic squeeze may prove 


irresistible if no one else is prepared to give it room to 
breathe. 


Uganda After Cohen 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN UGANDA 


IR FREDERICK CRAWFORD, who has just been 

appointed Governor of Uganda in place of Sir Andrew 
Cohen, will have to show considerable resource, patience, 
and, above all, goodwill if he is to make a success of his new 
appointment. All that Uganda knows of him is that he 
comes by way of Kenya—and Deputy Governor of Kenya 
at that. This has inevitably created an atmosphere of mis- 
trust that springs from the fear that he has the “Kenya 
approach.” There is, of course, a very small minority in 
Uganda which believes that what is needed is “ firm govern- 
ment ” and that a man with Sir Frederick’s experience is 
therefore a very good choice for Governor. 

In this, curiously, they may find themselves allied to the 
ruling faction of the Uganda National Congress. These 
Uganda politicians had come to realise that Sir Andrew 
Cohen—who could be talked to and reasoned with—was a 
bad thing for Congress. Sir Andrew had succeeded in assur- 
ing everybody of his sincerity in pursuing self-government 
—on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government—in as rapid a 
manner as possible without loss of dignity. It was difficult 
for Congress to pick a quarrel with Sir Andrew. To do so 
meant being landed with the onus of making practical pro- 
posals in greater detail than it wished to consider. A new 
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Governor is just what it wants. Be he the most sweetly 
reasonable being, if he be unknown, Congress can make an 
enemy of him. If he comes from Kenya, Congress will make 
a diabolical enemy of him. At last there is a chance to go 
one better than the Governor. Shortly it will be possible to 
ask for self-government yesterday. If this should happen, 
and the present peace is broken by large and noisy meetings, 
then it will be most tragic. 

There was a good case for Sir Andrew being asked to 
stay on. The Baganda have now come to think of him as 
the man who restored the Kabaka rather than the man who 
exiled him. The Representative Members of the Legislative 
Council were planning to show their support for an exten- 
sion of Sir Andrew’s tour of duty by sending a delegation to 
London. Letters in the press have been overwhelmingly in 
favour of an extension. In fact the feeling in favour of his 
staying has surely been quite exceptional and, because of it, 
there was every chance that he would have been able to 
carry the country forward to self-government rather than 
be forced to let it rush him precipitately towards an unsatis- 
factory, undignified and incomplete achievement of that 
goal. 

We have yet to see what Sir Frederick will make of the 
situation. What is certain is that he is in no position to 
indulge in “ firm government.” Such an approach would be 
disastrous, and it would certainly not slow down the pace of 
events. Sir Frederick has a reputation of competence 
iii economic matters. This will be a great asset, for the 
maintenance of prosperity would do much for the mainten- 
ance of sanity. 


Investing in the Desert 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


WO days before the French Assembly adjourned, when 

Suez and inflation held the stage, the government quietly 
introduced a bill dealing with another great issue—the 
Sahara’s integration with the modern world. The bill, 
which M. Mollet wants debated in October, sets up a special 
Economic Organisation for the Sahara which would develop 
the desert’s industrial potential ; it would be under a 
director-general immediately responsible to the Prime 
Minister. 

The bill comes at a difficult time. The Suez crisis casts 
doubts on the future of investment in Islamic areas ; aS 
long as the Algerian rebellion smoulders on, no Saharan 
dispensation can seem definite, for nearly half the desert 
belongs to Algeria and the government’s bill confirms the 
title deed. But in Africa there is no oil industry to seize ; 
on the contrary there is probably one to be created—but not 
without foreign help. This difference from the Middle 
Eastern situation is reflected in the care the Moroccan and 
Tunisian premiers have taken not to quarrel with France 
over Suez and in the fact that the leading French African 
politician, M. Houphouet-Boigny, of the Ivory Coast, is 
the minister in the Mollet government who drafted the bill. 
The government itself would like to see the Sahara as the 
“ functional ” federator of the whole area, fed with mostly 
European capital under French administration. It may 


seem late in the day for such an ambition. But given 
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French energy and realism by nationalists, French and 
African, it might effectively create the kind of co-operation 
the West must devise with former colonies. 

Four years of intensive geological research have shown 
that the Sahara may rival Canada as a source of raw 
materials. They have revealed iron ore in the western 
Sahara, at Tindouf especially, on the scale of Lorraine and 
of almost Swedish quality. Copper has been found in 
Mauretania, and elsewhere more modest deposits of zinc, 
lead, tungsten and manganese. Coal has been mined at 
Colomb-Bechar since before the war. The star turn 
promises to be oil. “ There is the smell of oil in the Sahara,” 
the experts say, though even two interesting strikes near 
the Libyan border which gave a promising gush have not 
rushed them into taking their hunches for fact. Rich 
natural gas deposits have been found in Algeria proper, 
and near In-Salah, in the central Sahara. There are vast 
areas still to be explored. 

It has always been clear that the Sahara, like northern 
Canada, must produce on the grand scale, using intensive 
methods, sparing of men but lavish with machines. There 
is no question of populating the Sahara with industrial 
cities. Research itself has been carried on largely by aerial 
photography. Raw materials in the Sahara lie hundreds 
of miles from the coastal peoples and ports and can move 
there only with their agreement ; there is no railway beyond 
Colomb-Bechar. Power is as short as transport, though 
oil can be used today—if the pipe-lines are built—and 
atomic energy and perhaps solar energy tomorrow. M. 
Louis Armand, the brilliant and ubiquitous chairman of 
the African Industrtal Bureau (one of many posts) recently 
told an illustrated weekly that, at Tindouf, for instance, it 
would be necessary to mine “five or ten million tons of 
ore a year, or nothing at all.” The capital required for the 
Sahara will run to tens and perhaps hundreds of millions 
of pounds—more than strained French budgets can spare. 
The government hopes to attract foreign funds ; there has 
been talk of Eurafrica, with Germany as an active partner. 
But large investors require large incentives and long-term 
guarantees, both economic in the form of aids to production 
and marketing, and political. Conversely, the French 
naturally wish to control operations which, in the terms of 
sale of raw materials to North Africa, for instance, will be 
highly political. A strong directing body is needed to 
co-ordinate development plans, float loans, grant conces- 
sions and negotiate economic conventions on a coherent 


pattern, 
Side-Stepping the Traps 


Coherence is precisely what the Sahara lacks. It was 
penetrated from the coast on all sides (so that Algeria 
stretches south almost to Timbuctoo) and is now the poor 
relation of five territories (Algeria, Mauretania, Sudan, 
Niger, and Chad). These territories belong to three 
economic units—Algeria, and French West and Equatorial 
Africa—with differing francs, customs duties, fiscal systems 
and mining legislation. The government’s bill ends this 
confusion, roughly within the “ Sahara belt,” the line of 
less than four inches of rainfall a year: the economy of 
the desert is entrusted to a director-general with a directing 
committee nominated half by the government and half from 
a control committee, itself composed half of parliamen- 
tarians and half of representatives of the five territories. 

In this way, the government hopes to side-step the first 
political iraps of a complex situation. In France, many 
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nationalists wanted the Sahara to be a separate political 
unit, to stress that it owed everything to French efforts. 
This was abandoned in order to avoid the impression that 
France was Cutting its losses in Algeria and in order to main- 
tain the links between the desert and the coastal populations 
it must supply. The economic approach, it is hoped, will 
avert other difficulties as well. Colomb-Bechar, which is the 
first, if modest, “ combinat” of the Sahara, is in an area 
where the Algero-Moroccan frontier has never been clearly 
defined. Political separation would have raised the frontier 
question and added fuel to the flare of Si Allal el Fassi’s 
claims for a Greater Morocco down to the Senegal river 
which he has reiterated only this week at the meeting of 
the Istiglal national council in Rabat. The economic 
emphasis, on the contrary, reminds the Moroccans that they 
need capital, just as M. Lacoste’s ceremonial laying of the 
foundation stone of the new Colomb-Bechar power-station 
was symbolic of French will to provide it. The Sultan 
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and his government, like M. Bourguiba, seem aware that 
industrial expansion is More important to their countries 
than more territory. 

Can a Sahara economic organisation promise dividends ? 
French success probably depends on three connected 
factors. The first is that France keeps control of 
the desert, which is facilitated by its sparse population 
and the fact that it belongs essentially to no one and 
to all Negroes and Arabs alike. The second is success 
in obtaining investment funds. This depends in part on an 
Algerian settlement which renews confidence in the security 
of the area ; in part on the availability of capital, especially 
in Europe. Oil should not be a problem ; and the steel 
industries of the Coal and Steel Community might 
be interested in Tindouf’s ore. The third is the 
ability of the French to hand on the benefits of 
Saharan investment to the coastal populations. The 
experts believe, for instance, that oil and natural gas sold 
in North Africa at the local economic price and not at 
European parities as now, would greatly help the area to 
develop the industries which alone can solve its demo- 
graphic problems. The French also seem keen to obtain 
Moroccan and Tunisian participation in the Saharan 
organisation. It is to be hoped they will persist in these 
liberal tendencies, for they start with the great advantage 
of being patently more interested in spending money in 
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West and North Africa than are other countries. Results 
in the Sahara cannot come overnight ; when the organisa- 
tion is set up, as hoped, in the winter, it will really be 
embarking on planning and further research. But the right 
start has been made by showing a sense of urgency and 
of the scale of the problems involved. 


Shorter Hours for Swedes 


FROM QUR SCANDINAVIAN CORRESPONDENT 


WEDEN is to introduce a 45-hour working week by 
January 1, 1960. This is the unanimous recommenda- 
tion of the Commission on Shorter Hours which was 
appointed by the Swedish government two years ago, and 
published its 40,000-word report last month. The com- 
position of the Commission, which included representatives 
of workers’ and employers’ organisations, and of the main 
political parties, lifts the report outside the field of political 
controversy, and virtually ensures adoption of its recom- 
mendations. The government will probably introduce the 
necessary legislation next year. Opinion tests have revealed 
that the proposed reform is popular; it is indeed 
understandable that there should be a shift of emphasis in 
trade union aims from higher pay to increased leisure. The 
reform is bound to have repercussions elsewhere in Scandi- 
navia ; indeed, in both Norway and Sweden, government- 
appointed commissions are now studying the same question. 
At present, the statutory maximum number of hours 
worked in Swedish industry, commerce, transport and 
agriculture is 48. Most white-<ollar workers, however, 
work only 40 or 42 hours. Among other categories, less 
than 10 per cent have a working week of less than 48 hours, 
In industries which have experienced trading difficulties, 
notably textiles and leather, shorter hours have sometimes 
been dictated by economic necessity. Overtime will, in the 
future, be limited to the present legal maximum of 200 
hours per year, except in special circumstances. 

In order to avoid sharp falls in production, and disloca- 
tion of the economy, reduction of the working week to 
45 hours will take place in three progressive stages. From 
January 1, 1958, maximum hours will be 47 ; in the next 
year 46 ; and from 1960 onwards 45. Within this statutory 
framework, workers’ and employers’ organisations will work 
out the most practical means of carrying out the reduction 
in individual industries. Most workers apparently favour 
working a five-day week of nine hours. But for the mer- 
chant marine and agriculture this has obvious difficulties. 
The report envisages that agricultural workers will work 
a 47-hour week at harvest time, and correspondingly shorter 
hours during the rest of the year. Workers in some indus- 


tries may elect to work longer hours in winter, in order to . 


enjoy increased leisure during the brief summer months. 
After 1960, Swedish workers may look forward to 
between 120 amd 130 free days each year, counting 
Saturdays, Sundays and public holidays. They already 
enjoy a statutory 3-weeks’ holiday with pay. The effective 
working year will thus be reduced to under 8 months. The 
ultimate objective of the Swedish labour movement remains 


the adoption of a 40-hour week. The introduction of the — 


present reform without reducing pay packets will, it. is 
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estimated, cost Sweden the equivalent of a 6 per cent 
general wage increase. This seems acceptable, provided 
that unions exercise restraint in presenting future wage 
claims, and that the anticipated annual productivity increase 
of 3 per cent in maintained. 

Nevertheless, the scheme’s sponsors realise that it carries 
the risk of further inflation, leading to renewed balance of 
payments difficulties. There are, however, encouraging 
signs of a return to more normal conditions in the Swedish 
labour market, after years of “ over-employment,” which 
has led to an upward “wages drift” outside negotiated 
agreements. Indeed, in the past decade industrial wages 
of male workers have increased by 139 per cent. Their 
standard of living, now the highest in Europe, has thus 
improved by 60 per cent. White-collar workers’ salaries 
have lagged somewhat, but they enjoy greater leisure. 

With a general election due in September, the timing 
of the Commission’s report is significant. The restrictive 
policies of the Social Democrat-dominated government may 
have lost it some adherents ; and although the main parties 
support the 45-hour week, the government doubtless hopes 
to hog the credit. The caution of the Swedish Press shows 
that no one is anxious to cast the first stone. ~The next 
Swedish government may have to consider adopting less 
rigid economic and fiscal policies, since the scheme can only 
succeed in a prosperous, expanding economy. 


South African Printers 
Under. Fire | 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HE South African Board of Trade and Industries has 
recently carried out an investigation of 512 firms in 
the printing and packaging industry. Its conclusions should 
give food for thought to the printing industry in Britain, 
where the Court of Inquiry into the strike of compositors 
and readers last spring recommended that the unions should 
co-operate in setting up two-tier central machinery tc 
negotiate wages with the employers’ organisations. 

In South Africa all unions in the printing and packaging 
industry are members of the South African T 
Union, which negotiates with the local Federation of Master 
Printers and the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association. ‘High 
natural protection, a tariff of 30 per cent on printed matter 
and the statutory closed shop (which is standard in South 
Africa) have enabled the union to exact from the industry, 
and the industry from a defenceless consumer, conditions 
of employment which the board considers to be unjustified 
in relation either = comparable occupations in South Africa, 
or to printing productivity in other countries, particularly 
Holland and the United States. As a recergs f board has 
recommended not only a reduction of the tariff, but also 
the establishment of separate industrial councils for the 
packaging and stationery manufacturing sections of the 
industry. 

The board castigates the restrictive outlook of the local 
typographical union, whose quite remarkable “ working 
rules” have been published in full. It condemns the 
restrictions on the intake of apprentices which became 30 
severe that a breakdown was averted only by importing 
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qualified printers from Britain and Europe. It refers to “a 
maze of formal and informal restrictive practices which 
appear to have been specifically designed to nullify any 
attempt on the part of management to relate the reward 
of the individual employee to his productivity,” and it 
criticises the payment of high premium wages “to the 
efficient and inefficient alike.” From this the board con- 
cluded that the whole basis of cost and competition is 
largely artificial. 

Management in the industry has not escaped criticism 
either. The evidence given to the board disclosed the same 
wide variation in managerial competence. which similar 
detailed surveys have revealed in Britain. The board found 
that little attention was paid to modern systems of produc- 
tion control and that “ few firms had any precise knowledge 
_of the variation in profitability of different processes or 
departments, of the incidence of short runs on costs, or 
of the true cost of idle capacity.” It also disapproves, for 
a variety of reasons, of the costing system of the British 
Federation of Master Printers which the local federation 
recommends its members to adopt. 

The majority report recommends that the tariff be reduced 
from 30 to 25 per cent. It concludes with some force that 
while the tariff can be used to protect real wages in one 
industry, this can be generally achieved only by a reduction 
of the real wages in others, and that even this possibility 
is reduced in proportion to the number of industries already 
enjoying protection. A country cannot lift itself up by its 
tariff boot straps. All this should be recommended reading 
for protectionists in all developing countries. Those who 
sit at the seat of tariff judgment are often inclined to sym- 
pathise too readily with the local producer whose case is 
usually well organised, at the expense of the local consumer. 

In a minority report one member goes further ; he urges 
a really drastic reduction of the duty, and blames the statu- 
tory closed shop for much of what has happened. Here 1s 
a strong argument against “restrictive conditions of 
employment and operation which . . . insulate both 
employers and employees, at the community’s expense, from 
the operation of those economic and technical forces which 
make for change, progress and the reduction of costs.” It 
is unfortunate, but not surprising, that the publication of 
this report in South Africa should have been greeted by a 
virtual conspiracy of silence on the part of the entire South 
African press. 
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NOTES FROM AUSTRALIA 


(From our correspondem in Canberra) 


The Prime Minister’s Shoes 


N © one knows how long Mr Menzies intends to keep 
N Australia playing a guessing game about when he will 
resign as prime minister. But those of his senior ministers 
with any chance of the succession are holding themselves 
ready. There is, of course, no reason why anyone should 
think Mr Menzies may soon resign except his own habit of 
hinting that he would like to do so and the fact that he is 
already so far beyond the previous records of other prime 
ministers that the nation is inclined to feel that a change 
must come soon. But Mr Menzies’s leadership remains 
unchallenged in his party and in the coalition ; the Liberals 
have no clear ideas about a successor ; and the most recent 
public opinion poll showed, surprisingly, that the supple- 
mentary budget medicines administered last March have not 
affected the patient’s fondness for the practitioner. At least 
the poll suggested no stronger desire to call in Dr Evatt. 


With the ballot for the deputy leadership of the Liberal 
party due in a month or two (Sir Eric Harrison resigns to 
go to London as High Commissioner when Mr Menzies 
returns) the prime minister will be able to watch the first 
skirmish for his crown within the Liberal party. Three of 
his senior ministers have indicated that they probably will 
take the field. They are Mr Holt, minister for labour and 
immigration, Mr Casey, minister for external affairs, and 
Sir Philip McBride, minister for defence. If either Mr Holt 
or Mr Casey should become deputy leader (and this is quite 
likely) the Liberal party will have shown who is the strongest 
Liberal candidate to be Mr Menzies’ successor. A win for 
Sir Philip would not be of equal significance, since his name 
appears to have been put forward simply on the grounds 
that he would provide a congenial deputy leader capable of 
managing the House of Representatives. Mr McEwen, 
‘minister for trade, and deputy leader of the Country party, 
is also a potential successor to Mr Menzies if the Liberals 
should not like any of their own candidates well enough. 


* * * 


Labour Party in the Doldrums 


or the Opposition the winter parliamentary recess has 
been a period of gloom with constant internal strife, 
appearing sporadically on the surface, and a comparative 
silence on national issues which has surprised an electorate 
accustomed to the often unpredictable forays of Dr Evatt. 
Some of Dr Evatt’s enemies had hoped that the expulsion 
from the New South Wales Parliamentary Labour party of 
his brother, Mr Clive Evatt, QC, early in July, would have 
provoked the party’s federal leader into an eruption and 
made his position untenable. None came. Dr Evatt did not 
contest, at least publicly, the sacred Labour rule that no 
member may vote against a party decision in a legislature, 
even on so local an issue as an increase in train fares. Mr 
Evatt, the party’s enfant terrible, went. 

There have, however, been some signs that Labour has 
begun to think seriously about a consistent and long-term 
internal policy. Since Mr Chifley’s death in 1951 Labour 

policy in Australia has consisted mostly of opposition to any 
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of its opponents’ measures that proved unpopular and of 
catchcries and slogans based on depression thinking, that 
veered from left to right and back again, depending on 
whose support the party leadership most needed at the time. 
The Hobart Federal Labour conference eighteen months ago 
did provide some sort of a foreign policy with a slant towards 
neutralism. 

The New South Wales Labour party Executive—the 
recent expeller of Mr Evatt—has now suggested a confer- 
ence of British Commonwealth Labour leaders in Australia 
at which, presumably, it would hope to pick up some ideas. 
Such a conference would have its uses since any policy sug- 
gestions put forward by Australian Labourites tend to be 
treated more on the basis of what faction put them forward, 
than for what they are intrinsically worth. When given the 
opportunity to think in an atmosphere clear of party fug 
Australian Labour has shown itself—as recently as the 
Chifley era—capable of some fine achievements. 


* * * 


Balance of Payments on the Mend 


N spite of increasing anxiety over internal inflation, the 
government is able to look on the balance of payments 
problem which was its biggest worry a few months ago 
with a less dismal eye. The last three months of the 1955-56 
trade year (ending on June 30th) produced a heartening 
favourable trade balance ; the first of the new season’s wool 
has maintained the firmer note evident in June prices ; the 
shearers’ strike has been settled in most states, and some 
wool which would normally have been exported in the 
1955-56 trade year will be shipped in the next few months, 
which are generally the Australian off-season for exports ; 
the season has begun well on the land ; and the restrictions 
on imports have produced results. All this does not mean 
that the Australian balance of payments problem is evaporat- 
ing. With an economy so dependent for its health on good 
seasons and satisfactory export prices, Australia has hardly 
ever been free of this problem in one form or another. In 
1950 the government was encouraging imports, and, as 
Mr Holt recently pointed out, only a few years ago Aus- 
tralia’s overseas balances were embarrassingly high. 
A good primary production season and a satisfactory wool 
price are the Commonwealth’s best hopes for an early easing 
- of import licensing. Sir Arthur Fadden has promised a 
“review ” of the balance of payments position in August- 
September. Though that may be a little early for govern- 
ment action, the present trends, if they continue, could give 
Coventry a happier Christmas. 


* * * 


Argument Over Migrants 


pret Australia maintain its migration intake at the 
1955-56 rate of 125,000 (about half of them assisted 
migrants) or is the cost in terms of inflation, the balance of 
payments, housing, and ultimately living standards and 
economic health, too high ? Within the Liberal party 
organisation, in the newspapers supporting the government, 
and in the two coalition parliamentary parties this question 
has been argued to a point where both sides have become 
exasperated with each other. Whatever the Federal Cabinet 
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decides to do, it will displease some sections of its 
supporters. 

Those who want a reduction (20 or 25 per cent is sug- 
gested) see the present intake as the gravest of the risks 
Australia is taking in the rapid expansion of its economy. 
Since every adult male migrant, and a number of adul| 
females too, require a job and materials for a job, and 
since four-fifths of Australian imports are for industry, 
migration is undoubetdly increasing import demand. The 
“ give us a breather” school argues that if a cut has to be 
made in imports, the presence of a large migrant population’; 
demand for consumption goods might cause the cut to fall 
on raw material imports and thus hit production and 
employment. Moreover, since the capital needs of, and for, 
migrants increase the strain on the economy, it is claimed 
that the present high intake will lead to more controls and 
heavier taxation and thus tend to make Australia morc 

The opponents of a reduction say that even if much of 
all this were true Australia must rapidly increase its popu- 
lation to safeguard its external security. Sharp changes 
in policy would certainly rebound against Australia’s credi' 
in migrant countries and make migrants difficult to obtain. 
Industry does not gear its expansion to short-term policics, 
and a temporary reduction might have little effect on its 
demand for capital. It is also argued that since a larger 
proportion of migrants than of indigenous Australians are 
of working age, their production is an anti-inflationary 
factor that outweighs the effect of their consumption. 


* * * 


TV Comes to Australia 


USTRALIA will see its first television in September, bu: 
Australians are not yet buying television sets at a rat: 
which suggests that they have been dying for lack of i 
Possibly the prices (most of the advertised models cos' 
£A200 to £A280) are too much to pay before television ha 
definitely arrived. The public has a feeling that the price: 
must come down, like the prices of radios in the thirties 
“later on.” The first really big television show will be the 
Olympics at the end of the year, and, as most Australians 
cannot resist watching any kind of sport, television should 
be well established by Christmas. 

About 40 per cent of Australians will be within television 
range this year; two commercials will operate in bot!) 
Sydney and Melbourne and one national station in each, 
though no date has yet been announced for the beginning 
of regular national transmissions. Newspapers, radio and film 
companies control the commercial stations to the consider. 
able disgust of the Labour party, which at first urged 
national television only. When the Commonwealth Parlia 
ment approved commercial television the party sought and 
was refused a licence. Finally, Labour advocated the pro 


motion of television companies by the stock exchang:s 
The government refused. 

Social workers and others who were cautious about the 
possible effects of television in homes have been satisfied b; 
a strict set of standards laid down by the government. Aus 
tralia’s dual system of commercial and national broadcastiny 
has proved a happy one and, politics apart, there seems 10 
reason why Australian television should not give pleasurc 


to those who want it or should corrupt the young any worse 
than elsewhere. ee 4 
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the Advance 


Towelmaster? semice 


ensures* a clean, dry towel for everyone every time 





What a difference the Towelmaster Service makes. 
Instead of sad, sopping roller towels or overflowing 
paper bins you have this gleaming white cabinet, offer- 
ing a length of clean, soft, dry towel to every user—at 
all times. Why, from the point of view of prestige alone, 
the Towelmaster is a fine investment. And the cost? 
Only 5/- for a roll 45 yards long—enough to dry 180 
pairs of hands. 
There is no capital outlay. You can budget precisely 


for the year ahead. A minimum of two cabinets is in- 
stalled and maintained free of charge. All you pay is 
5/- for each roll of towelling used. Minimum usage is 
one roll per cabinet per week. 

And the Towelmaster is as efficient as it looks. Pull 
gently and down comes a length of snowy-white towel, 
sufficient for a really good dry. The used lengths auto- 
matically roll themselves back into the cabinet out of 
sight (into a separate compartment, of course). 


The people to contact are: Advance Linen Services Ltd. (Dept. A7), 


lowelmaster Stratton House, Piccadilly, London W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 8886 


LHI 
ii} 





* We collect and deliver every week; you always have a spare roll in reserve for each cabinet. 
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Lifeboats made from Polyester|glass 
fibre materials are corrosion-resistant 
and impervious to marine borers. 


B.1.P. supply Beetle—the highest 
quality Polyester Resin on the market. 


treated with Beetle Paper tas Plastics enter even into the manufacture of 
a B.I.P. product—to wmpart footwear. The toes of these children’s sandals 
high wet strength. 


are brushed internally with Beetle Urea Resin 
—a B.I.P. product—to provide durable 
stiffness and retention of shape. 


In sacks and shipping, in fashions and footwear, plastics today play 
their part. Their role may be contributory, it may be fundamental, B.1.P. Services 


but the wonder of plastics is in their versatility, their infinite The full resources of the B.I.P. Research, 


possibilities. Types and grades are innumerable, each with its own a tr goad oom Seo ir oa 

properties—and limitations—presenting a wide field of choice to the the possibilities of plastics. Advice will gladly 

intending user. The leading plastics materials manufacturers iain: ra dsomwrtosns: oe 
maintain extensive consultative and development services, and none "?olved. 


is better qualified to advise and assist than B.I.P. 





y | B.1.P. CHEMICALS LTD: Oldbury - Birmingham 
; Tel: Broadwell 2061 - LONDON OFFICE: 1 Argyll Street, London, W.1 - Tel: Gerrard 7971 
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Britain’s Capital Gains 


Be has long been the stock wisecrack about the annual 
Blue Book on National Income and Expenditure 
that the one figure not to be found inside its covers 
was any estimate of the national income ; but not any 
more. The paradox hinged on this: that in aggregating 
the value of the goods and services Britain produced 
and earned from abroad in any one year, the gross 
national product, the Central Statistical Office was not 
prepared to estimate how much of these resources the 
country ought to be setting aside in that year to make 
good the wear, tear and obsolescence of its stock of 
fixed capital—buildings, plant and 


however wreathed in provisos, of what Britain ought 
to be setting aside every year merely to maintain the 
value of its fixed productive assets—and hence, how 
much of the gross investment put into new buildings 
and equipment each year can be counted as net invest- 
ment, a net addition to the value of these fixed assets. 
Of necessity such a calculation requires the use of some 
arbitrary formula: there is no direct way of measuring 
the amount of capital resources “ used up” in current 
production. The formula that the CSO has adopted 
follows the conventions of ordinary accountancy. 
Accounting conventions assume 





machinery, vehicles and ships. The 
ultimate aggregate, until 1955, thus 
amounted to national income, plus 
depreciation—but nobody knew how 
much depreciation. Early last year 
one of the CSO’s staff, Mr Philip 
Redfern, presented to the Royal 
Statistical Society a first estimate* of 


2000 fF - 


1000 








£ million 1948 prices 





4 that the usefulness of any fixed asset 
is spread in some arbitrary way over 
a predetermined life, and _ that 
depreciation should be provided from 
its Current earnings during that life to 
replace it at the end of the period. In 


CAPITAL 
CONSUMPTION 
; this estimate of depreciation of the 


nation’s fixed capital, the CSO has 
used the “ straight line” method, in 





how much depreciation Britain really Y 7) 4 
ought to be ainiee, And in this 6 VY faa ‘ which the asset is assumed to depreci- 
year’s Blue Bookt the CSO has com- ; Y; YY ate by a constant amount each yent 
mitted itself to his way of doing this em me an? eee (e.g., one-tenth of its value if the life 


and, with slight revisions, to his 


is ten years). But it has not been 





content with the practice of most 





answers—which thus introduce a new 
section on “Capital Consumption ” 


— 


£ million 1948 prices 
1000 


accountants and the Inland Revenue 
of simply depreciating the original 







and, suitably on very nearly the last ALL NET : 
pa ‘ of a aed e fairly un- INVESTMENT cost of the asset, regardless of what it 
6 : 750 }- Bite. “1 would cost now because of inflation 


ambiguous figure for Britain’s national 
income, 















“PRODUCTIVE” *: 





since it was bought. For national 
sd income accounting it is essential to 
put a figure on capital used up in pro- 
ducing a year’s output based on what 
the capital would cost at the prices 
current in that year. This is the 


INVESTMENT. 








What really matters in these new 500} 
tables, however, is that for the first ~ 
time there exists an official estimate, 250 L- Es 

*“Net Investment in Fixed Assets in the 
United Kingdom, 1938-53.” Journal of the o Lead 
Royal Statistical Society. Series A (General), 1938 48 





Volume 118, Part 2, 1955. 
t“ National Income and Expenditure, 
1956,” HMSO, 6s, 








‘sO ‘52 
* Plant. machinery, vehicles, stups, aircraft, 
industrial and commercial buildings etc. 


replacement cost principle, and it is 
put into practice in these new e¢sti- 
mates of net investment by calculating 
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from the written-down value of assets after making 
adjustments for price changes. 

This has been a formidable exercise. The assets for 
which it has been done exclude consumer durables, 
such as private motor cars, but include houses and 
buildings owned by private persons along with the fixed 
assets of business and “social fixed capital” such as 
schools and hospitals ; they exclude also investments 
in Britain financed from abroad and British investments 
overseas. The lives assumed have been 10 years for 
road vehicles, 25 years for tankers and 30 years for 
other ships ; 50 years for industrial buildings, 75 years 
for offices and shops, and 100 years for houses ; and 
for the vast variety of plant and machinery, the working 
lives implicit in the standard depreciation allowances 
for income tax. No allowance has been made for 
“capital consumption” of land (site values) or roads 
(current expenditure on “ new construction and major 
improvements ” of roads is regarded as net investment). 
Nor has any allowance been made for depletion of 
mineral resources such as coal. 

Obviously a good deal hinges on the accuracy of the 
price indices and of the estimates of capital investment 
in past years—both of which have had to be taken back 
as far beyond 1938, the earliest year for which the 
Blue Book provides estimates, as the depreciation life 
of the particular assets in question require. The price 
indices, applied to such estimates of gross investment 
in these assets, give estimates of gross investment at 
constant 1948 prices over the years, which can then 
be written down on the straight line basis to yield a 
figure of “ total capital consumption ” at constant 1948 
prices. The price indices have then been used to con- 
vert these figures of capital consumption back to current 
prices—yielding from the existing estimates of gross 
national product and gross fixed capital formation 
the final figures of net national income and net fixed 
investment. 

Some of the answers to these laborious calculations 
are set out in the accompanying tables and charts. 
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“REAL” INVESTMENT 
(Net Domestic Fixed Capital Formation at 1948 Prices ; 

















{ million) 

Type of Asset 1938 | 1948 |, gag tSe<| 1955 
Vehicles, ships and aircraft .. 46 132 81 80 
Plant and machinery....... 134 184 254 338 
Sweliees . «506 saseesasee 332 167 216 291 
Other buildings and works.. | 212 48 165 | 283 

Total® ...ccccccccecess 724 | 531 716 «| «992 











* Includes legal fees, stamp duties, etc., less destruction of building. 


They are, as Mr Redfern’s original estimates were, 
rather more reassuring than certain lugubrious guesses 
hazarded a few years ago that since the war Britain 
might have been consuming its own substance. On 
the other hand, they offer no welcome revelations that 
we have been doing a great deal better in building up 
capital than was thought. By this measure, there has 
been no “net disinvestment” in any year since the 
war ; Britain has always invested in new fixed capital 
more than the values of the existing capital might be 
deemed to have shrunk during that year. On the other 
hand, it was not until 1953 that the amount of net 
investment, in real terms, exceeded the addition to 
capital stock made in 1938—when national fixed capital 
was probably significantly smaller. Since 1953 net 
investment, in real terms as well as in terms of inflated 
pounds, has risen sharply. 

Some comfort, however, can be drawn from the 
evidence that more of Britain’s net investment is now 
going into productive capital. In 1938 nearly half of 
Britain’s net investment, after providing for deprecia- 
tion, went into flats and houses ; in spite of housing 
programmes since the war, in no post-war year has 
such a proportion for housing been reached, though 
in 1953 and 1954, the years of the Conservative housing 
boom, it exceeded a third of Britain’s additions to net 
capital. In 1948 net investment in plant and machinery 
was already 37 per cent above the 1938 level ; by 1955 


National Income and Net Fixed Capital Formation 


















































| | 
| 1938 1948 1949 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 1955 
| 
At Current Prices (£ million) | | | 
Gross national product ..............-...04. 5,175 | 10,376 | 11,057 | 11,636 | 12,793 | 13,928 14,858 | 15,909 16,784 
less Capital consumption ................. | —359} —904 —947 | —1,010 | —1,163 | —1,301 —1,368 | —1,427 | —1,558 
eR at SS ae aa Dee eee 4.816 | 9,472 | 10,110 10,626 11,630 | 12,627 13,490 14,482 15,226. 
Gross domestic fixed capital formation........ 656 | 1,435 | 1,583 1,700 1,893 2,108 2.865 
less Capital consumption ................. —359 | -—904 | —947 | —1,010 —1,163 ~1,301 Fae By — 1,558 
Net domestic Gxed capital formation... ....... 297, 531; 636; 690, 730| 8071 982) 1122 1,307 
At 1948 Prices | | | ! | | 
Gross domestic product at factor cost........ | 10,189 | 10,625 | 10,935 | 11,403 | 11,411 | 848 
less Capital consumption ................. —904 | —936 | —972 | —1,012 —1,037 Bee Rey eee 
Net domestic product at factor cost ......... eel —— 
SMES P c or Cos | 9,285 9,689 9,963 | 10,391 ; 10,374 10,775 | 11,302 11.679 
Gross domestic fixed capital formation........ 1559; 1435, 1,561) 1,643 | 1,649 1,661 | 2.161 
less Capital consumption ................. | —835 —904 | —936 —972 | —1,012 —1,037 | tors | ats _t169 
Net domestic fixed capital formation ......... 724 531 | 625 671 | ery 


| 637 | 624 | 764 | 885 992 
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it had reached two-and-a-half times ‘as much, allowing 
for price changes. As a proportion of national income, 
net fixed investment appears to have been 6 per cent 
in 1938 and the same from 1948 to 19§2 ; but it reached 
about 84 per cent of national income last year. 

The. Central Statistical Office is still extremely 
reluctant to follow Mr Redfern in publishing some of 
the by-product calculations that arise implicitly from 
the formula both have adopted; in particular, into 
putting a figure on the value of Britain’s total stock 
of fixed capital, and seeing how this has changed over 
the years. Their reluctance arises partly from emphasis 
on the limitations of this formula, which is, certainly, 
only one of the possible ways of arriving at such a 
valuation. 

The method adopted in the Blue Book indeed, rests 
upon only one of the possible concepts statisticians could 
produce for net investment ; and it may involve particu- 
lar hazards in thinking about the physical quantity of 
capital assets in the country, Britain’s “ capacity” as 
it were. A mew machine replacing one that is identical 
but worn out will appear as net investment because 
it has a longer productive life before it than the old ; 
so that in periods of physical replacement of machines 
on a large scale, as in certain years just after the war, 
the rise in productive capacity may have been smaller 
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than figures of “net investment” would suggest. In 
practice, however, the new machine seldom is identical 
with the old ; its productive capacity is usually higher, 
which cannot be fully allowed for in these calculations. 
Moreover, in periods of very high demand, when plant 
tends to be used for production as long as it will run, 
figures of net investment calculated on strict deprecia- 
tion lives may under-estimate the amount of productive 
Capacity that is actually retained in use. 

These figures, inevitably, will be used in nice 
international comparisons of the amount of current 
production that each country in Europe or the world 
is prepared to set aside for expansion. That is perfectly 
legitimate, provided it is borne in mind that other 
countries’ definitions of net investment—and indeed in 
some cases of what constitutes investment at all—vary 
somewhat from Britain’s (some of the formulae are 
logically more attractive, few equally firmly worked 
out). These new figures, it is clear, are regarded by the 
Central Statistical Office as a beginning—in particular 
there are hopes that more detailed figures by industries 
may eventually be on the (punched) cards. This is part 
of the process of improving the data, not prejudging 
the conclusions. Any Bradshaw, as has been remarked 
before in these columns, is only as good as the man 
who is using it. 


Hard Times in Cotton 


NVESTORS in cotton textiles have had their full 
share of bad news this year. Lancashire is again 

in the throes of a recession that few companies have 
escaped. But even the least sanguine investor may 
have been shocked by the slump in the profits of 
Tootal Limited. This is a vertical concern which 
markets its own branded goods and does a big export 
trade, and has often been held up by Lancashire’s critics 
as a shining example to the rest. In the past the company 
has carved out for itself a profitable market in medium- 
priced textiles of good design and quality. Hence it 
must have escaped the full brunt of competition from 
cheap Asian textiles in the 


£183,000, after providing only {£217,000 for tax, 
compared with £520,000 last year. Thanks to 
a credit of £815,000 from overprovision for 
tax in previous years, the available net income, at 
£998,000, is £457,000 higher than before. Contin- 
gency reserve receives £500,000, against nil last year, 
and the general reserve £700,000, against £291,000. 
The dividend on the Ordinary and Employees’ shares 
is reduced from 10 per cent to 7} per cent less tax, 
absorbing £145,500 (£194,000) and the carry forward 
falls to £1,444,000 (£1,564,000). The decision to cut 
the dividend means that for the first time since the 

early ‘thirties the workers 





home and_ overseas 
markets. And though it 
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do not receive a bonus. 
This bonus, payable when 
the dividend exceeds 7} 


was bound to suffer from yds. TOTAL CLOTH 

per cent, absorbed 
his ee of buyers ” 600 + £75,684 (gross) last year. 
old off in anticipation o seid erteneny,, The cut in the dividend 


lower prices of raw cotton, : cA , 
its trade in rayon goods COTTON CLOTH ” 
should have benefited from | “°° | 

the steady price of that raw : 

material. 


Tootal’s results, never- 
theless, tell a gloomy tale. 
Group net profits in the | 








suggests that the company 
does not expect a quick 
revival in its fortunes. 


TOTAL YARN What went wrong ? 


Investors must await the 
4100 chairman’s statement for a 
full explanation, but one 
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could only have come from a loss of trade, as well as 
smaller margins, abroad. The company is heavily 
dependent on overseas trade; last year two-thirds 
of its total sales went abroad (compared with 
only about one-quarter for the industry as a 
whole), and in piece goods the proportion was 
over three-quarters. Sales must have suffered 
from the contraction of the Australian market, a major 
customer, and from the fierce competition from other 
European producers in South Africa and elsewhere. 

Do Tootal’s results, the first important cotton profits 
with an end-June accounting date, foreshadow more 
shocks for investors ? The short-term answer is gener- 
ally yes. Some companies have weathered the storm 
well—and a few, including Simpson and Godlee, 
the merchant converters, have actually increased 
their profits—but the outlook- is not bright. A 
number of companies should benefit from the 
triangular trade deals that have been arranged 
with Pakistan, Indonesia and Burma, but there 
is no general revival in export business. Trade in the 
home market remains fairly steady, but margins are 
narrowed, and companies in the cheap end of the trade 
especially are feeling the impact of imports of cheap 
grey cloth from India and Hong Kong—lately supple- 
mented by increasing imports of made-up goods, par- 
ticularly shirts and towels. And the lack of confidence 
in raw cotton prices continues. 

The United States is exporting its surplus cotton 
at prices that are far below the domestic price. The 
Administration plainly hopes to maintain its export 
prices at a minimum of about 254 per cent a lb for #4 
inch staple, but Congress has directed it to accept lower 
prices if need be. Mexican cotton, for instance, is now 
being offered at a discount on the American price, 
and no one can be sure that other producers will not 
follow suit when their crops come on to the market. 
Buyers of raw cotton and cotton textiles are thus 
tempted to continue buying from hand to mouth, just 
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in case the United States felt obliged to follow the 
market down. 

Business in Lancashire has been slack since the 
spring. Production of cotton yarn and waste in the 
second quarter was over four per cent lower than in the 
previous quarter of this year, and slightly lower than 
in the second quarter of last year. Production of spun 
rayon and mixture yarn, however, was higher than in the 
previous quarter, and also higher than in the second 
quarter of last year. Production of cotton cloth in the 
second quarter fell 
slightly below the 





UK TRADE IN COTTON 
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previous 
quarter and the 


second quarter of 
last year. That contrast between cotton and rayon owes 


something to the attraction of a steady price for rayon 
staple. 

The labour force has naturally fallen with output. 
By the end of June spinning and weaving employees 
numbered only 247,900, nearly 40,000 fewer than at the 
beginning of last year ; both sections of the industry 
lost rather more than 19,000 workers, bringing the 
labour force in spinning down to 126,420 and in weav- 
ing to 121,480. In cotton, the scale of “ redundancy,” 
as it is now fashionable to call it, has been far greater 
than in the motor industry, yet it has occurred without 
strife or strikes. Many of the married women thrown 
out of work have stayed at home ; older male workers 
have often been unable to find work, but younger men 
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Spinners : 


Lancashire Cotton {1... | Oct. 31,55] 6819 | 2,804 26 44 
| 1 


Fine Spinners {1....... Mar. 31, '56| 4,753 





| 
Weavers : | 
Horrockses Crewdson /1 | Aug. 31, '55| 1,123 393 31 10} 
John Grey 10s......... Jan. 28, 56 342 23 |4 0 
Ashton Bros. {1...... .| Dec. 31,'55; 695 247 18 O 
Finishers : | | | 
Bleachers 10s. ........ Mar. 31, ‘56; 1,982 | 1506 (8 4% 
Calico Printers {1...... June 530, 55 | 


| 4,449 | 2,041 32 

Vertical Groups : | | | 
pF!) RS ere June 30, 56) 2,155 | 400* 21 3 
4 





Whitworth & Mitchell {1 | June 30, °55| 407 214 
Simpson & Godlee {1... Mar. 31, ‘56 | 362 i635 ¢ 
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| cases of real hardship in certain 
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being concentrated among fewer 
firms, and machinery is being used 
more intensively. Competition is 
forcing employers and unions to 
revise their ideas about shift work 
The weaving unions, who accepted 
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* After depreciation. 
t Ordinary shares held privately ; yields taken at par. 


t These gross profits before depreciation were earned in the period 1950-51. 


§ Interim dividend since reduced. 


double shifts on automatic looms 
years ago, recently agreed to the 
introduction of three shifts, so that 
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some weaving firms are already working their 
machinery round the clock. The spinning employers 
have for many months been in negotiation with the 
unions on working conditions, the extension of two 
shift work being one of the objectives. 


Some firms are extending the range of their products, 
Others are turning to new products, some of them even 
outside the textile field ; recently a firm of weavers in 
Lancashire took over a clothing concern, and one of 
the big spinners took over a towel manufacturer. There 
is no tidy pattern of change, though in general the 
bigger firms tend to absorb the smaller, and the struc- 
ture of the industry is tending to become more vertical. 
Big spinning combines have bought spinning mills, but 
they have also bought weaving and merchanting firms. 
Some of the large merchanting and weaving concerns 
have taken over both merchants and weavers, and 
English Sewing Cotton has taken over both spinning 
and .weaving concerns. Where the integrations are 
“vertical,” they have more often been forward, 
towards the customer, than backwards towards the 
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raw material as they might have been if supply had 
been the problem. Old hands will not forget that in 
a previous slump Tootal took the lead in going direct 
to retailers and that much of the company’s strength in 
recent years dates from that bold move. 


In one—rather ironic—sense, the industry is now 
technically strong. While order books are low, so are 
stocks ; and yarn prices are now in line with prices of 
cheap American cotton. A revival of business should 
quickly lead to increased output. Such a revival could 
perhaps come in the next month or two, when buyers for 
the home trade place orders for the spring. But will 
recovery, if it comes, peter out, as it did this year, or 
will it be maintained ? The investor would be wise to 
look farther ahead. Investment in cotton textiles has 
always required discrimination, and that is even more 
necessary today. Though the industry as a whole is 
contracting, there will always be room for the progres- 
sive firm, and Lancashire has not a few. The yields 
offered on their shares are high, as they must be, for 
the risks in this trade are high. 








Business Notes 








Seasonal Dip for Motors? 


TRIKES over redundancy may now be past for the British 
S motor industry ; redundancy is not. Last week Vauxhall 
announced that it will be laying off about 1,100 of its 16,000 
workers during the current fortnight, and working four- and 
five-day weeks alternately; Daimler announced dis- 
missals and abandoned the last remaining Lanchester 
model ; and among the industry’s suppliers, Wolverhamp- 
ton Die Casting dismissed men and Garrington’s, the 
country’s biggest drop-forging concern, went on a four-day 
week. In British Motor Corporation factories many depart- 
ments are working four days a week, some three, though 
production of its sports cars is still going full time. Standard 
are still working a four-day week. Ford are working full 
time and have laid off no men, though total output is no 
higher than a year ago: Rootes say that they are working 
full time and increasing output of certain models such as 
the new Hillman Minx. But most managements in the 
industry are already resigned to a further significant fall in 
Car Output before the end of the year. 

During the first seven months of 1956 car output in 
Britain was about ro per cent lower than in the same months 
of 1955; registrations of new cars on the home market 
were down nearly as much, and exports down rather more, 
by about 123 per cent. But compared with the peak of the 





motor boom at the end of last year, when the industry was 
turning out nearly 19,000 cars a week, the current rate of 
production is down by more than 20 per cent. Exports 
have picked up since their nadir early this year—in July, 
as in June, they were higher this year than last. But the 
industry has little hope that they can rise enough in the next 
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few months to offset the seasonal slackening of home sales. 
This year, therefore, the high rate of output in the late 
autumn that has characterised motor output im most years 
since the war may well turn into a seasonal dip. 
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Capacity to Spare 


THE summer peak of car buying is over ; with some 
a manufacturers such as Vauxhall already announcing 
that their basic models will undergo little more than titivat- 
ing—plus a small price increase—motor dealers are none 
too hopeful of the usual revival of buying just after the 
Motor Show. Even in the postwar years of chronic car 
shortage, customers were reluctant to take delivery in the 
middle of the winter. And this year dealers are likely to 
be extra reluctant to carry large stocks. It would take a 
really powerful gust of optimism this autumn—which 
neither the Chancellor nor the industry’s designers on 
present form seem likely to stimulate—for sales on the home 
market not to slip further. 

Nor is there much prospect that exports can balance out 
the seasonally low home sales this winter. In certain years 
since the war there has been a tendency for exports to the 
Southern hemisphere to rise in the second half of the year, 
offsetting a decline in exports to overseas markets in the 
Northern hemisphere: the latest Australian restrictions are 
likely to rule that out. But exports as a whole, since 19§2, 
have been markedly smaller in the second half of the year 
than in the first six months ; it has been the fairly high 
rate of October registrations in Britain and the building of 
trade stocks to meet the yearly peak of demand just before 
Easter that has supported high output during the winter 
months. 

Over the year, then, car output may well be 15 per cent 
down compared with last year. It has also to be compared 
with a capacity that must be significantly higher, for the 
major manufacturers, than it was last year ; at the end of 
last year output was close on double the 1951 rate, and the 
industry’s expansion plans postulated a further rise by about 
§0 per cent by 1960. The industry is probably running at 
a rate of output quite 25 per cent below what its facilities 
would now enable it to produce. Hence four- and three- 
day weeks. These are costly ; they have been costly, on 
and off, for, several months for some producers. In an 
industry that could guess confidently what seasonal pattern 
it was likely to settle down to in this new buyers’ market 
for everybody, excess capacity, balancing of working hours 
at certain times of the year, and temporary lay-offs with 
payments to keep workers sweet might all have their part 
in production management. This industry, today, has no 
firm basis yet for any such confident guesses. It has been 
under-employing a significant proportion of its labour force 
for some months. Both its managements and its trade 
unions—which have recently shown themselves clear- 
headed enough in analysing its problems, though resolutely 
wrongheaded in suggesting what needs to be done about 
them—must be aware that more men will have to be 
sacked before the end of the year. 


New Life in Markets 


F one of the objects of British financial policy now is to 
I persuade the banks to buy gilt-edged stocks, it becomes 
essential that the outlook in the gilt-edged market should at 
least not be repellent. This week with a broadening volume 
of business and rising prices that condition seemed at last 
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to be being fulfilled. In the first three days of the week the 
rise was substantial. “The Financial Times Government 
securities index rose from 84.76 on Friday to 85.37 on 
Wednesday, 3} per cent War Loan rising % to 72}. The 
buying was spread well down the list with some concentra- 
tion on the medium dates. It was thought that some banks 
had nibbled, though their volume of buying was certainly 
not heavy. Some institutional money was coming into the 
market and private investors were at work. Some at least of 
the £167 million paid out the previous week in redemption 
of the unconverted portion of the 1954-56 National War 
Bonds came in for reinvestment. The Government broker 
was able to sell comfortably without depressing the market 
and his sales seem to have been chiefly from the medium- 
dated section of the list. 

Persistent but skilful selling from the official holdings 
does not necessarily depress prices, though obviously it 
limits any rise. Two other restraints remain—Suez, and 
the new issue market. The waiting list of would-be bor- 
rowers is long and is believed to include New Zealand. The 
small placing this week of £1 million of §} per cent Stoke- 
ou-Trent stock at 98} for dealings next Tuesday is a small 
reminder of many issues to come, It is an 8-year stock 
redeemable in 1964 to show a gross redemption yield at the 
placing price of £5 9s. 7d. per cent. Comparison with the 
previous placing—{750,000 of §4 per cent Stockton-on- 
Tees stock at {98—is instructive. The Stockton stock 
placed ros. per cent cheaper but with two years’ longer 
life was placed at a gross redemption yield of £5 ros. 4d. It 
now stands at {2 premium and though the mortgage market 
with which this type of issue competes shows.slightly firmer 
rates for 8-year money than for 10-year money, the Stoke 
loan looks cheap. Obviously some allowance has had to be 
made for the risks of Suez. 

‘The industrial market has also been moving up, and 
business was broadening. The number of markings in the 
first three days of this week was 25,281, compared with 
22,489 in the same days of last week. The industrial index 
in the same period rose 1.2 to 184.5. In oil shares the course 
has been more erratic but when, as on Tuesday, the New 
York market sold stock back to London, London was able to 
absorb it. On balance the two “Canal” shares BP and 
Burmah declined slightly over the first half of the week, but 
Shell showed a net rise. The picture as a whole has been of 
brighter markets than for several weeks, with the investor 
prepared to take a growing interest, and not always ruled 
by the movements on Wall Street. But while the winds blew 
alternately hot and cold about Suez, markets must remain 
restrained. It was natural that Thursday should have 


brought a moderate reaction in both gilt-edged and oil 
shares. 


Banks and Gilt-edged 


3 HE first of the statements from the big banks for their 
mid-August make-up lend just a little support to the 
hopes current in the City recently of new purchases of gilt- 
edged by the banks but there has been no general move 
towards reinvestment. Lloyds Bank, which increased its 
portfolio by £5.4 million in the first half of July (following 
a reduction of £17} million in June), has since added a 
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further £5.1 million. Williams Deacons shows an increase 
of £1.4 million and Glyn Mills one of £4 million, but 
Barclays and Martins, both of which added substantially to 
their holdings in July (the former by £20 million) show no 
perceptible further change. The 1954-56 National War 
Bonds matured on the make-up date, but it is believed that 
these banks had not carried any substantial holdings of these 
bonds to maturity. Most of these banks show some decline 
in their liquidity ratios—Lloyds is down from 33.9 to 32.8 
per cent—but the new Exchequer lendings to the national- 
ised industries had not taken place at the date of the banks’ 
make-up. In sharp contrast to’ these banks the Midland 
which was known to be much the largest holder of the 
maturing war bonds was in no hurry to re-invest in the 
gilt-edged market. Investments fell by £60 million to £402 
million, a decline that must tie up approximately with the 
bank’s holding of the maturing stock. Its Treasury bill 
holding increased by £84 million to £283 million. 


Seasonal Fall in Imports 


SEASONAL fall in the volume and prices of foodstuffs 
was mainly responsible for the drop in Britain’s 
import bill last month. Compared with the average for the 
first half of this year, imports fell by £9.3 million to 
£320.1 million cif, reflecting a drop of {10 million to 
£1124 million in imports of foodstuffs and of £6 million 
to £73 million in manufactures, partly offset by a rise of 
£7 million to £98 million in basic materials. Three- 
quarters of the decline in imports of manufactures was 
attributable to iron and steel and non-ferrous metals. 
Lower prices of copper brought imports of non-ferrous 
metals down to £16.9 million, one-eighth below the average 
for the first half of the year. Iron and steel imports, which 
fell sharply in May and June from the high level of earlier 
months, dropped a little further in July to £8.5 million, 
one-fifth below the first half year’s average. Imports of 
steel-making materials, on the other hand, continued to rise. 
Metal ores and scrap, at £18.4 million, were one-third 
higher than in the first half of the year; imports of iron 
ore and manganese ore themselves were 38 per cent higher. 
Exports in July (excluding re-exports) amounted to 
£266.2 million fob. There was little significant change in 
the main categories. Ships and boats fell to £7.3 million 
from the exceptionally high totals of May- and June. 
Shipments of cars and chassis recovered further to {11.1 
million, 13} per cent more than in the first half of the 
year, but shipments of commercial vehicles and chassis fell 
to £7.6 million, eight per cent below the high average of 
January to June. Shipments of cotton yarns and fabrics 
continued to decline ; the July total of £7.2 million was 
four per cent below the January-June average. 

Lower prices for foodstuffs and copper brought a further 
improvement in the terms of trade. The composite index 
of import prices fell by two points to 103 (1954=,00), 
while the index of export prices remained at 106, higher 
prices for metals, textiles and “ other manufactures ” being 
offset by a fall of one point in engineering products. The 
ratio of import to export prices moved from 99 to 97, the 
most advantageous figure for the past year. 
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First Loans to State Boards 


_ first advances made from the Exchequer to the 
nationalised industries under the new arrangements 
authorised in the Finance Act were, as expected, disclosed 
in the Exchequer return for August 18th. Equally as ex- 
pected, the new advances much exceeded the amount of the 
first instalments of repayments of accumulated bank in- 
debtedness that were made to the banks last week. These 
instalments were in the region of £5 million, whereas the 
Exchequer advances totalled {27.2 million—shown in the 
returns as comprising £14 million to the Central Electricity 
Authority, £5 million to the Gas Council, £5 million to 
the British Transport Commission and {3.2 million to 
“other nationalised industries, etc.” This last Category at 
present includes only the two Scottish electricity boards 
(£2.2 million for the Northern and {1 million for the 
Southern), since no advances have yet been made to the 
two airline corporations. The nationalised coal industry is 
of course excluded from the new procedure, since its borrow- 
ing requirements have always been satisfied from the 
Exchequer. 

It is understood that all seven bodies have elected to 
repay the advances by equal instalments of principal (rather 
than equated annuities) over the period of the contracts, 
most of which have been arranged for 25 years ; the airlines 
are expected to borrow for seven years. The interest rate 
for new advances (fixed for the life of the contracts) is at 
present 54 per cent for 6 to 1§ years inclusive and 5} per 
cent for over 15 years. 


BEA Consolidates its Profits 


IGHTEEN months ago, British European Airways gained 
E a toe-hold on solvency after an uninterrupted history of 
operating loss. In the past financial year, 1955-56, that hold 
has been consolidated into a comfortable margin of profit. 
The corporation made a net profit of more than £600,000, 
compared with £63,000 in the previous year ; its revenue 
went up by 26 per cent to £21.6 million and its expenditure 


. by a little under 23 per cent to £21 million. These figures 


have a special significance at present. Many of BEA’s past 
financial troubles arose because it could not avoid flying 
aircraft that were unattractive to traffic and expensive to 
operate. Much of its better fortune is due to re-equipment 
with new, highly competitive aircraft. Indeed, BEA’s results 
would be even better but for the substantial number of air- 
craft on its less popular routes that are no longer economic 
by modern standards and at today’s fare levels. Even such a 
relatively new aircraft as the piston-engined Ambassador is 
being relegated to routes where BEA does not have to face 
its stiffest continental competition. Its sister corporation, 
BOAC, is expected to make a loss during this current year 
because it is handicapped by equipment problems. BEA’s 
figures show how vital it is that BOAC should be allowed to 
re-equip with the right aircraft for its routes—and in suffi- 
cient numbers. 

The need for aircraft that are economic to operate 1s 
emphasised by one curious aspect of BEA’s results. The 
corporation regularly filled nearly 70 per cent of its seats 
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during the year—a proportion so high that it indicates that 
at times bookings had to be turned away. Yet the average 
load that the aircraft carried was only 63 per cent of full 
capacity—in fact—2 per cent less than they were carrying 
the year before. This.odd discrepancy was due to lack of 
freight to fill the big holds of the Viscounts. BEA made a 
concerted drive for freight during the year and increased 


. the tonnage by 25 per cent to 18,600 tons, but it could have 


carried much more. Fortunately the corporation had a 
margin over the average load of 61.4 per cent that its fleet 
of 101 aircraft needed to break even. Had operating costs 
pot declined by nearly 3 per cent it might have been difficult 
to offset this fall in the average load carried. 

With 77 new turbo-prop aircraft on order from Vickers- 
Armstrongs, some due for delivery during the next two 
months, BEA is already beginning to consider whether these 
will not have to be supplemented towards 1960 by a fleet 
of jet aircraft for the longer routes on its network. The 
shorter routes will be operated to an increasing extent by 
newer types of Viscounts ; some of these will follow the Air 
France Viscounts on-the Paris route in December. The 
problem of equipment for the persistently uneconomic 
Highland services remains. 


Seasonal Pressure on Sterling 


UTUMNAL pressure has begun to make itself felt on 
A sterling It has been weak against most currencies, 
particularly against the US dollar. In the early dealings 
this week the rate on New York recovered from $2.78; to 
$2.784, but this was due in the main to bear covering, 
following favourable reports from the London Suez Confer- 
ence. Onice that covering had been completed, the rate again 
came under the influence of substantial commercial demand 
for dollars and weakened to around $2.78}. In contrast to 
the day-to-day fluctuations in the official rate, the rates for 
transferable and security sterling have been unusually stable 
this week. 

Sterling has also weakened against Continental currencies. 
In these markets the German mark, in demand both on com- 
mercial and capital account, has remained dominant. The 
German authorities, despite the chronic strength of their 
currency, are going out of their way to hold credit extremely 
tight. As a result, German exporters are repatriating the 
proceeds of their sales with the minimum of delay and 
capital movements are still flowing towards Germany partly 
to earn the high interest rates available there, but also 
“because of the lure of an ultimate appreciation of the mark, 

The one rate which has moved in favour of sterling and 
against the general trend is the Canadian. From $2.723 at the 
beginning of this week, the Canadian dollar has weakened 
to $2.73. In terms of US dollars the premium on Canadian 
dollars has dropped below 2.per cent for the first time in 
many months. The weakening is due partly to commercial, 
partly to capital transactions. This is the time of the year 
when the seasonal Canadian deficit on trade with the United 
States is at its greatest. In addition, the trend towards 
higher interest rates in the New York market and the reports 
of an imminent increase in Federal Reserve rates are begin- 
ning to pull a certain amount of US and Canadian short 
money from the Canadian to the New York market, Another 
factor pulling in the same direction is the change in 
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Canadian tax law which has reduced from 95 to §1 per cen; 
the interest in a Canadian subsidiary that a foreign parent 
concern needs to hold in order to qualifiy for special tax 
benefits. Many American firms are likely to. market’ in 
Canada some of the shares in their Canadian subsidiaries. 
The anticipation of this has already begun to affect the 
exchange market. 


The Radio Show 


HE credit squeeze has been discreetly pushed into the 

background at the Radio Show which opened in London 
this week. Its effects are clearly marked in the industry's 
production figures, with television production down nearly 
25 per cent in the first half of the year compared with the 
same period of 1955 and radio production affected nearly 
as badly. The total of 637,000 television receivers buil 
during the period still represents an output of nearly 
100,000 sets a month since the credit restrictions came into 
force in February, but this is substantially less than the 
rate to which the industry was geared.. The rapid spread 
of credit sales agreements has softened the blow to retailers 
whose television sales have dropped by an average of only 
about 12 per cent. What has hit the industry hardest 1s 
the restriction on rental agreements. "These had been 
multiplying at a phenomenal rate up to February and taking 
a substantial proportion of the industry’s output. Now 
that it has become necessary to ask for nine months’ rent 
in advance, the business in new rentals has come to 
standstill. 

More strenuous efforts have been made by manufacturer: 
to reduce selling prices than for some years past. The 
steady growth in the size of television screens partly 
obscures this, but a third of those sold in the first half of 
this. year cost £50 or less (before tax) compared with only 
18 per cent last year» The average retail price of a 14-inch 
set is the same today, £68 (with tax), as it was 18 months 
ago in spite of an increase in the rate of purchase tax, The 
21-inch sets, which now account for 6 per cent of sales 
with the balance divided largely between 14-inch and 
17-inch sizes, are nearly £40 cheaper, at £110, including 
tax, than the average price six months ago. This, really, 
is a sign that the big tubes are in quantity production 
rather than that the set manufacturers have made special 
economies. But an optional choice of cheaper types of 
cabinet can make a difference of £8 to the retail price of 2 
television receiver, and there is a growing tendency [0 
market cut-price sets with fewer than the average number 


' of components for areas not too far from a transmitter. 


Transistors and Tapes 


E ice dimensions of the cathode tube set fairly rigid limits 
to what designers can do to television receivers, an’ 
there is nothing of the same variety of size, shape, pe‘ 
formance and even trim that there is in radio sets nor th: 
bewildering variety of experiment that is now possible in 
the field of sound reproduction. For the first time. radi 
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How much information 
can you use? 


Most people, even if they are not closely connected 
with industry, know what a recording instrument looks 
like. Like a Seismograph it goes on giving a record 
line of information about conditions which are 
generally quite normal. The geologist usually only 
wants to record the frantic jump in this record line 
when an earthquake occurs; similarly the man in 
industry usually only wants to know when the recorded 
condition is abnormal. For some time Sunvic Controls 
Ltd. have been developing new means of monitoring 
this information so that it provides a more easily used 
record—not of the normal conditions about which 
nobody wants to know, but about the abnormal on 
which action has to be taken. One method is to record 
this information digitally—or in more simple terms to 
print it out as with a teleprinter. Alternatively the 
information can be placed on punch cards so that it 
can be analysed mechanically. 

Sunvic do not pretend that they are the only people 
in the world thinking about this. But because of their 
experience in automatic controls and processes they 
do believe that they have more of the answers than 
most people. They have them because some of the best 
brains in industry are working on these problems. And 
incidentally, Sunvic are anxious to hear from younger 
men with scientific and technical qualifications who 
would like to join this Brains Trust. 


Today Sunvic takes control 





Member of the A.E.1. Group of Companies 


SUNVIC CONTROLS LIMITED 


No. | Factory. Templefields, Harlow, 
Telephone: Harlow 24231 
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Simon resources and experience are brought 
to bear on many industrial developments of 
national and international importance. 


INDIAN STEEL 


Simon-Carves have been building coke ovens for the Indian iron 
and steel industry for nearly fifty years. They have built most o' 
the coke ovens in service in India today, including all those « 
India’s two biggest steelworks, for both of which they are now 


carrying out important new construction. 





This work is a significant contribution to India’s vast plans (o 
| raise her living standards by industrial development—for indusi' 


depends largely on steel and there can be no steel without coke 


Coal washeries . coke ovens . heavy chemical plants 


power stations . metallurgical plants - materials handling 
plants . industrial gears . flour and provender mills . and 
many other specialities 
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SIMON ENGINEERING (MIDLANDS) LTO 
THOS ADSHEAD & SON LTD 

DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO LTD 

METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 

SANDHOLME IRON CO LTD 
TYRESOLES (OVERSEAS) LTD 
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manufacturers are dabbling with the use of germanium tran- 
sistors in place of standard valves. Transistors have been 
under development for some years, the early type of “ point 
contact” or cat’s whisker transistor having given way to 
the more sturdy and easily produced “ junction ” transistor . 
they are steadily increasing in power and performance. But 
none of the transistor manufacturers, of which Mullard is 
the largest, would say that the transistor is yet fully 
developed. It has two advantages over the glass valve: its 
minute size (which makes it possible to blend a high- 
powered hearing aid into the ear pieces of a pair of glasses) 
and its low consumption of power. 

It is the second Of these characteristics that attracts manu- 
facturers of domestic equipment. In a battery-operated 
receiver, transistors in place of valves would give a sub- 
stantial increase in battery life. In mains-operated sets 
there is no immediate advantage. But transistors are only 
in limited production and they are much more expensive 
than valves of the same power: Manufacturers can retail 
2 battery receiver today at less than £13 including tax ; if 
the same set were converted to transistors, the price is 
nearer £30. The biggest immediate market for transistors 
is therefore likely to be in large computers that use valves 
by the thousand, so that heating becomes a distinct problem. 

The amount of floor space given over to sound reproduc- 
ing equipment—gramophones to the non-U—is one of the 
surprises of the show. More and more exhibitors are show- 
ing Hi-Fi tape recorders for enthusiasts to make their own 
recordings and Pye. presents an interesting variation—a 
recorder that uses a magnetised gramophone disc and not a 
tape. Being a recorder, this attracts no purchase tax and 
sells at 36 guineas ; it will also play normal records, whereas 
the tape recorder is confined to tape. It is only a year since 
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much head-shaking, and of reproducing equipment fitted 
with two physically separate loudspeakers to give three- 
dimensional sound effects. These stereophonic players are 
now being taken up by other manufacturers like GEC. They 
are expensive playthings, retailing at substantially over 
£200. Those who prefer Lo-Fi will be relieved to find at 
the Radio Show that electronic engineers are also prepared 
to design equipment that will give one a toffee if asked 
politely. 


The Building Societies’ Reply 


_ societies were charged in the recent con- 
troversy between their association and the Halifax 
Building Society with accepting excessive deposits from 
limited companies. That is dangerous money to take in 
quantity and use for long-term lending. It consists of 
temporary surpluses that will be withdrawn as soon as 
the company’s own business requires it and that often 
happens to be while money is tight. In the current number 
of Building Society Affairs, the Building Societies’ Asso- 
ciation has produced its reply. Out of a representative 
sample covering 4§ per cent of all the assets of the building 
society movement and including big, medium and small 
societies, investments by companies represented 2.51 per 
cent of the societies’ total resources. That fortieth of the 
total includes a fair proportion of deposits by insurance 
companies, which are as steady as any money that the 
movement takes in and some equally permanent invest- 


EMI pioneered the sale of recordings made on tape, amid 


ments by pension funds. 


Moreover depositors of sums 





HE world’s major airlines carried 

nearly 16 per cent more traffic last 
year ; §2 million passengers flew 1,800 
million kilometres, and numbers of pas- 
sengers increased at a faster rate than 
the mileage flown. The 73 members of 
the International Air Transport Associa- 
tion together owned a fleet of 2,580 air- 
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THE 54,000 MILLION 


Airlines in 1955 


craft at the end of 1955, 55 more than in 
1954. The left-hand column shows the 
actual capacity that the airlines offered 
for sale. It was nearly 15 per cent greater 
than in 1954 and the proportion actually 
filled was also higher ; on some routes 
and at peak periods, the airlines were 
turning away bookings, and the heavy 
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order books of the aircraft manufacturers 
represents the airlines’ attempt to catch 
up with mounting traffic. 

The bulk of this traffic is still carried 
on the world’s domestic routes ; inter- 
national traffic makes up only 18 per cent 
of the total passengers carried. More- 
over, most of this domestic traffic is 
in North America. In 1954 the 
leading operator, American Airlines, 
which does not fly outside the United 
States, accounted for 12 per cent of the 
world’s traffic ; last year it had increased 
its share to 13 per cent and flew more 
than 7,000 million passenger kilometres 
with 7 million passengers. TWA slipped 
from third to fourth place. Pan- 
American increased its share of traffic 
slightly, as did National Airlines and 
British European Airways (which is 
doing better against its competitors in 
Europe than these figures would 
suggest). The rest lost ground. 

The right-hand column shows that the 
effort to increase freight was beginning 
to bear fruit, even though the new cargo 
rates were not introduced until the 
summer of 1955. Freight traffic went 
up nearly 15 per cent, which is nearly 
double its rate of increase last year. 
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exceeding £5,000 are often required to give longer than 
normal notice. Periods of from six months to two or three 
years have been stipulated. The Association therefore 
claims that “there is no substance in the criticisms that 
have recently been made” and that such a tiny proportion 
of company money is “well within the capacity of the 
societies to deal with at any time without embarrassment.” 

These are trenchant words, but the association has in fact 
produced just half of a good answer. A 90 per cent sample 
of the building society movement would have carried 
conviction, and such a sample is used in the association’s 
regular quarterly statistics. A 45 per cent sample is less 
conclusive. Moreover a bald average is not quite sufficient. 
What was the highest proportion of company money among 
the societies sampled ? And what was the lowest? How 
many societies approximated to the best ? And how many 
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to the worst? This should not be the association’s last 
word, for most building societies have nothing to lose by 
revealing the facts. 

On the other matter that interests the public just now— 
the need for higher interest rates and mortgage charges— 
the results of the 90 per cent sample (to June 3oth) are 
made available and the conclusion is crystal clear. The 
movement, as the charts show, was running short of funds 
and interest had to go up. The amount by which new 
investments exceeded withdrawals fell from £23 million in 
the first quarter of this year to under {14 million in the 
second. Advances at £77 million, compared with about 
£75 million in the first quarter, but with {100 million a 
year earlier. There was less money for lending than the 
public called for. Yet to maintain even that volume the 
ratio of liquid assets to total assets had been drawn down, 





Thirteen Times a Year... 


.. .we send to subscribers the weekly British wholesale prices 
of nearly 200 commodities. Each list reports the prices ruling 
in each of four weeks. 

Let us send you details and a specimen list. 


The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 
Whitehall 1511 Extension 144 
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It was 13.75 per cent on June 30th compared with 14.24 
per cent on March 31st and with 13.91 per cent in June 
last year. 


GEC’s Atomic Effort 


ENDERS for the first two Central Electricity Authority 
t oemic power stations are due to be submitted by the 
end of next month and the GEC-Simon-Carves atomic 
design group, one of the four concerned, estimates that 
the total cost of the effort it has so far put into preparatory 
research and actual designing is of the order of £2 million 
with expenditure running at about £500,000 a year. 
GEC had admittedly a good deal of ground to cover, having 
made a later start than some of its competitors. In an 
effort to catch up, the company has probably been spending 
more than any of the other three groups and has set up 
extensive laboratories. Much of the work done in these 
is on metallurgical problems and experiments in heat 
transfer that have a special bearing on plant design. Basic 
research data is provided from Harwell and much of the 
practical information is available from the construction ol 
Calder Hall. 

This is one case in which British companies are having 
to meet their entire development costs themselves, whereas 
their American competitors are getting a fair measure ol 
government assistance. Such expenditure is mecessary to 
buy a foothold in atomic engineering though it promises no 
immediate return. The four design groups in industry are 
competing for three atomic power stations, two in southern 
England and one, to be announced later, in Scotland. 
Although the CEA’s atomic programme is big enough to 
keep all four groups fully employed for the next decade, 
this does not dull the almost symbolic importance to these 
young design teams of winning one of the first two contracts 
to be awarded for wholly commercial atomic power stations 


Wage-Earning or Salaried ? 


Be year the average wage-earner in manufacturing 
industry received about £444, and the average 
salaried worker about £654. That annual wage was about 
60 per cent higher than the average annual wage in 1948 ; 
the average salary had gone up by only about 40 per cent. 
There is nothing surprising in this estimate that wages have 
gone up much faster than salaries ; but the absolute com- 
parison is perhaps one about which few people would have 
been prepared to hazard a guess. The estimates come from 
a new table in the Blue Book on National Income and 
Expenditure, in which the Government statisticians have 
set out not only the total annual wage and salary bill for 
particular industries in the postwar years, but also for the 
first time estimates of how many people have actually bee: 
earning these total wages and salaries. The estimates ar: 
based mainly upon postwar censuses of production. 

As the table shows, the most striking change that ha: 
occurred in manufacturing employment is the sharp increas< 
in the number and proportion of salaried people ; these 
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Nuclear power 
for the nation’s future 


AN EXAMPLE of industry pooling its resources to 
prepare for a mighty project is the linking of the 
A.E.I.—John Thompson Nuclear Energy Com- 
pany with two important firms of Civil Engineer- 
ing Contractors—Balfour, Beatty and Co. Ltd. 
and John Laing and Son Ltd. 

Tothe strength of the A.E.I.—John Thompson 
Nuclear Energy Company and its constituents 
(British Thomson-Houston, Metropolitan- 
Vickers and John Thompson) is added a fund of 
knowledge in the civil engineering field. 


The Balfour Beatty Group has a world-wide 
reputation in all forms of engineering and con- 
struction work and is at present carrying out 
major contracts for the Central Electricity 
Authority. John Laing and Son Ltd. has carried 
out building and civil engineering work at the 
first Government Atomic Energy Establishment 
at Windscale and is at present engaged in the 
construction of power stations in the United 
Kingdom, as well as in major development 
schemes in Canada. 


RADBROKE HALL KNUTSFORD - CHESHIRE 
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I really ! 
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THE NEWEST AIRLINER 
IN EUROPEAN SERVICE 


Swissair are now flying regular METROPOLITAN Tourist 
services between MANCHESTER and ZURICH 
LONDON and GENEVA 
LONDON and BASLE. 
The METROPOLITAN — the newest, quietest, most com- 
fortable airliner in European service — introduces a completely 
new standard of Tourist flying with : 
* Only two seats a side for greater comfort. 
* Quiet flying — new soundproofing system. 
* Nose Radar which enables the pilot to miss bad weather. 
* Refrigerator in the galley and wonderful Swissair service. 
* Telescopic passenger steps—no waiting when you land. 
Yes, this is the way to travel! You really must fly—METROPOLITAN! 


Ask your Travel Agent for details. 


SWISSAIR 


EUROPE - MIDDLE EAST - USA - SOUTH AMERICA 


Offices in: LONDON, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, DUBLIN. 
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Edinburgh, rich in architecture and .o 
the natural beauty of its a: 
been called the modern Athens. It has 
L4 also many distinctive arts and crafts 
amongst which is the making of “Glayva” 
a distinguished Scotch Liqueur which has 
made many friends far beyond its borders 
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We believe in 


HUMAN RELATIONS, watching the special needs and prob- 
lems of those engaged on construction work, often on remote 
sites and under difficult conditions, without whose willing en- 
deavour no construction project could be brought to successful 
completion. 

MECHANISATION, cutting the time and cost of construction 
by making full productive use of modern machines and main- 
taining them to give efficient service. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, calling on the resources 
of science, to ensure not only the quality of materials but new 
applications of existing materials and the planned development 
of new ones. 


PRE-PLANNING, saving waste and delay by determining in 
advance, at every stage of a project, the exact requirements in 
manpower, machinery and materials, and seeing that these are 
available when required. 


METHOD STUDY, applying scientific standards of work meas- 
urement, to increase productive output, cut out unnecessary or 





The nation’s standard of living and competitive industrial 
strength depend in no small measure on efficient, lasting 

and economic construction. With long experience in building 
and civil engineering works, we have set ourselves these 
BASIC PRINCIPLES OF: OPERATION 


overlapping effort and achieve a faster, smoother flow of opera- 
tions on site. 


TRAINING, securing continuity of standards by systematic 
training schemes at all levels of staff employment—schemes 
designed to develop not only technical and professional ski!is 
but a sense of common purpose. 


EXECUTIVE ENTERPRISE, always receptive to new ideas, 
techniques and concepts of construction, willing to travel far ia 
search of them and to spare no effort in trying them out. 





JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED 
Building and 
Civil Engineering Contractors | 
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GREAT BRITAIN, CANADA, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, RHODES‘ 4 
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have risen in numbers by a third since 1948, while the 
number of wage earners has gone up by only a tenth. 
Broadly, the division is between directors (other than those 
paid by fee only), managers, superintendents, works 
foremen, people in research, experimental, technical, design 
and drawing departments, salesmen and office staff, in the 
salaried category ; and operatives, drivers, security guards 
and firemen, who constitute manufacturing wage earners. 


WAGES AND SALARIES IN MANUFACTURING 
W = Wage-earners. S = Salary-earners. 











Numbers Average Index of 

Employed Earnings Earnings 
Millions £ 1948 = 100 

Ww S w | S a oe 

1948 6-29 1-20 279 | 470 100 100 
1949 6-38 1-25 291 489 104 104 
1950 6-51 1-30 304 508 109 108 
1951 6-67 1-36 330 546 118 116 
1952 6-58 1-42 360 577 129 123 
1953 -| 6-64 1-47 383 599 137 127 
1954 6-73 1-54 409 621 147 132 
1955 6-90 1-59 494 654 159 139 























The average wages given in these new figures for manufac- 
turing industries appear to be slightly lower than those that 
might be deduced from the figures of earnings collected 
twice a year by the Ministry of Labour, which gave weekly 
earnings as £9 os. 4d. in April last year and as £9 §s. 9d. 
in October ; the earnings inquiry, however, is concerned 
only with workers actually at work during the weeks in 
question. The increase from 1948 to 1955, shown in these 
new figures, however, ties up exactly with the increase shown 
in the Ministry of Labour’s figures; both come out to 
exactly §9 per cent, 


New Rules for HP 


1X months ago the drastic limitations on hire purchase 
put the deposit up to 50 per cent for a wide range of 
articles and brought hiring agreements within the scope of 
the control. The amended regulations that the Board of 
Trade introduced this week suggest that the controls must 
be working efficiently. Six months is long enough for the 
ingenious to find loopholes, but the changes that are now 
made are small. The Board of Trade’s indices of the 
volume of hire trading support the impression that the 
controls are biting. In June, the latest available month, 
hire purchase debt was being paid off faster than it was 
being accumulated. 

The country’s outstanding hire purchase debt is now 
stated to be “ at least £397 million,” £53 million (about 12 
per cent) lower than at the beginning of the year. Of the 
new total at least £164 million was owing to finance houses. 
The big houses that are members of the Finance Houses 
Association claim {£126 million (77 per cent of it). The 
figures suggest the dominance of the big houses but do not 
precisely measure it since the Board of Trade’s figures do 
not cover the full range of small outside houses. Hence 
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the words “ at least” in the official figures. The index of 
hire purchase debt has declined without a break from 100 
in December, 1955, to 90 in May and to 88 in June, but 
in June there was no significant. further change in retailers’ 
hire purchase business. The household goods shops index 
was 68 compared with 67 in May and the percentage of 
their total sales by hire purchase remained steady at 28. 
The big decline occurred in the articles that are normally 
financed from finance house to consumer—cars, com- 
mercial vehicles, and motor cycles. The number of con- 
tracts declined, though the financing per contract rose. 

Brushing up its controls the Board of Trade has closed 
twosloopholes in its control of hiring (not of hire purchase) 
which chiefly affect radio and television. It has been made 
illegal to evade the regulation requiring the deposit of nine 
months’ rent in advance by the device of shorter agreements 
and switching similar sets between house and house. Some 
traders have also exploited the clause that exempted from 
control hiring agreements where the hirer held the set for 
less than twelve days in any month by actually leasing sets 
to one member of a family after another in 12-day stretches. 
This is now stopped. One other amendment has been 
made, as a concession to the Federation of British Industries. 
Where industrial machinery, office equipment, or vehicles 
are being made for a consumer on a credit sale agreement 
with progress payments, the necessary deposit and the start 
of the agreement is the date when delivery is completed, 
not the date of the first progress payment. 


Prospect for Wool 


EXT Monday the new wool marketing season begins 
N in Australia, to be followed a week later by the South 
African sales ; the first auctions in New Zealand come 
much later, on October 22nd, How the market will fare 
concerns more than growers and users: wool is the most 
valuable single export not only of Australia but of the 
whole overseas sterling area. The past season finished much 
better than it began. Prices of merino and fine crossbred 
wools were much higher than at the beginning of the 
season in September and higher even than in July last 
year. Crossbred wools closed a little higher than at the 
beginning, though they were still below the level of the 
previous July. The recovery in prices was a boon to 
Australia, though its wool cheque for the whole season, at 
£267 million, was still £15 million less than in 1954/55, 
and that despite an increase of over eight per cent in the 
quantity sold. This season few traders, even in Bradford, 
expect the market to weaken at the start. Floods and 
delays in shearing have held up supplies in Australia. 
Arrivals of wool in Britain and the Continent have been 
delayed by the re-routing of some ships round the Cape, 
and stocks here and in other countries are rather low. 
Hence there should be no lack of demand at the early sales. 

Only a broad guess can yet be made of prospective 
supplies this season. The Australian clip is expected to be 
about five per cent larger, and the South African and New 
Zealand clips should be as large, if not a little larger, than 
last year. Production in Argentina and Uruguay will not 
be known for some time, but it is known that those 
countries will enter the new season carrying practically 
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no stock. World consumption of wool is still running at a 
higher rate than a year ago. The Commonwealth Economic 
Committee estimates that consumption of virgin wool in 
eleven leading countries in the second quarter was seven 
per cent higher than in the same quarter of last year ; it 
was three per cent lower than in the first quarter of 1956, 
but as the second quarter had fewer working days the 
rate of consumption was the same. But the market will not 
pay much attention to statistics. There are other questions 
in traders’ minds. Will Japan, which dominated the 
market for fine wools last season, continue to buy heavily ? 
Will deflation in Britainand other countries affect pur- 
chases of wool goods ? Will political developments im the 
Middle East supervene ? 


Trinidad Petroleum Developments 


NOTHER oil producer in Trinidad may soon change to 
foreign ownership. The Canadian liquidator of 
British Controlled Oilfields, which holds half the ordinary 
capital of Trinidad Petroleum Development is negotiating 
with Colorado Oil and Gas Company. Two directors of 
Trinidad Petroleum have flown to New York for discussions 
with him and a third is already there. Nothing has’ yet 
been disclosed of the price though it seems probable that 
any bid by the Colorado company will be for the whole 
ordinary capital of Trinidad Petroleum and not merely for 
the half that is held by British Controlled. It is obviously 
the duty and the tactics of the directors of the Trinidad 


company to do their best to see that any offer is laid open - 


to all the ordinary shareholders. 

The solid block of two million §s. stock units (500,000 
votes) in Trinidad Petroleum held by the liquidator of 
British Controlled carries effective day-to-day control of 
the company. His votes put-the majority of the present 
board into office. Any question of winding up the Trinidad 
company or of selling the undertaking would give £693,000 
of preference capital one vote per pound; then the 
liquidator’s voice might not be decisive, unless the pre- 
ference shares were first redeemed. ‘The previous board 
would have resisted, if they could, the sale of BCO’s half 
interest as a block to a single oil group. But it is far too 
late to cry over spilt milk, if indeed the milk is spilt. Nor 
is it relevant to shareholders that Trinidad Petroleum’s 
production of crude oil is sold to the Shell group under a 
long-term contract that has, it is believed, still a few years 
to run. They can assume that the big British ail groups 
have had an opportunity of bidding. 

There is ndthing in the negotiations so far, nor in the 
outcry that has followed the announcement of them, that 
would justify the Treasury in applying a veto. But it is 
relevant to shareholders both of Trinidad Petroleum and 
of British Controlled that such a deal would need Treasury 
consent. And in the course of its work the Treasury 
could look into both the direction in which the company’s 
oil will flow when the present contract is ended and the 
extent to which the dollars paid will go to Canada. Prices 
of 49s. 9d. for Trinidad Petroleum ordinary (compared with 
36s. not long ago), 2s. 3d. for British Controlled ordinary 
and 28s. 74d. for British Controlled $5 Preferred take a 
deal for granted. The exact liabilities of British Controlled 
are not known ; the Trinidad Petroleum holding is its only 
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big asset and a price of 50s. would not apparently quite 
provide the full $5 per Share on the British Controlled 
preferred capital. There was substantial and possibly wel! 
informed buying of those preferred shares on Wednesday. 
It may turn out right for the eventual break-up could well 
amount to more than the $3.90 which is the Canadian dollar 
equivalent of the present sterling price of the shares, but it 
is counting the chickens before the eggs are even laid. Ar 
present there is not even a bid. The value of the ordinary 
is anyhow problematical. 


Record Consumption of Cotton 


aw cotton has had a remarkable year. In the seasou 
that ended last month world consumption reached a 

new peak ; stocks in the United States rose higher than ever 
before while stocks in the rest of the world fell to the lowest 
level on record ; and the American government began to 
subsidise cotton exports. The International Cotton Advisory 
Committee estimates that world consumption (excluding 
communist countries) rose by 600,000 bales to 28.2 million ; 
the increase was achieved in the face of a falling market for 
American-type cotton that discouraged buying in many 
countries. In the United States, where the market was 
shielded from that fall, consumption rose by about 400,000 
bales to nearly 9.2 million; consumption in Japan was 
200,000 bales higher at 2.3 million, while consumption 
in India and other Asian countries rose by 200,000 bales to 


WORLD* COTTON SUPPLIES 
August lst to July 3lst 
(Million bales) 








1953/54 | 1954/55 | 1955/56 
ee ery ree 350-3 35 | 80:5 
United States ........... 16-4 13-6 14-5 
BRN. occa bigases ate ace 13-9 15-9 15°8 
Consumption .............. 26-9 27-6 28-2 
Stocks on July 3lst ....... 18-9 20-5 21-9 
United States ........... 9-7 11-2 14°5 
Gb ad sce ak smawneene os 9-2 9-3 7:4 














Source : International Cotton Advisory Committee. 
* Excluding Communist countries. 


6.4 million. In Britain consumption dropped sharply by 

300,000 bales to 1.5 million ; in other West European coun- 

= as a whole consumption was unchanged at 5.5 million 
es. 

As the table shows, world production continued to oul- 
strip consumption, thanks to a record yield of 417 |b per 
acre in the United States. Production there rose by 1° 
less than 900,000 bales to 14.5 million despite a sharp © 
duction in acreage. acreage in the rest of the wor! 


increased, production fell slightly to 15.8 million bale» 
because the average yield dropped to 165 Ib per acre, whic! 
was only two-fifths of the American figure. Exports from 
the United States dropped by more than a third to abou! 
2.2 million bales. For most of the season American expo'' 
prices were too high and buyers could foresee that cheap: 
(subsidised) American cotton was on the way. Sales 0! 
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Via Rome, Cairo, Bahrain and 
Karachi, this swift, comfortable 
service will speed you to Colombo 

in 33 hours. Luxuriously, in First- 
class style, economically in Tourist- 
class ease. ‘ Air Millionaire ’ crews 
man the big dependable Constellations. 
Superbly-trained stewardesses provide 
every care and attention on board. 
For top-class travel in every way — choose 
the SAPPHIRE SERVICE to the East. 
Reservations from all Travel Agents or 
General Agents, KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 
Time & Life Building, New Bond 
Street, London, W.1 (Telephone Mayfair 
8803) and at Birmingham, Glasgow 
Manchester and Dublin. 





The heat 


joins the flow 


Electric heat can be applied 
wherever it’s possible to bring a pair 
of wires. You can bring it right into 
the smooth flow of the production 
line. You can lay out your plant as 
you think best and install your 
process heating to suit the lay-out. 


Electro-heat is economical. There’s 
no wastage at all. It gives the appro- 
priate kind of heating, at the right 
temperature for as long, or as short 
a time, as you need. It can be con- 
trolled exactly, easily; better still, 
automatically. 

It’s quick, it’s compact. The equip- 
ment is light, neat, simple. It’s 
clean. It saves overheads in many 
directions. With electro-heat you 


| get higher production, lower costs 


and better working conditions. 


Electricity for 
Productivity 


Ask your ELECTRICITY BOARD for advice 
and information, or get in touch with 
E.D.A. They can lend you, without 
charge, films about the uses ofelectricity 
in industry. E.D.A. are also publishing a 
series of books on Electricity and Pro- 
ductivity. Titles now available are: 
Resistance Heating, Electric Motors and 
Controls, Higher Production, Lighting, 
and Materials Handling. Price 8/6, or 
9/- post free. 


issued by the 

British Elegtrical 
Development Association, 
2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2 
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cotton abroad at prices below the domestic level did not 
begin until January 1st and were limited to one million bales 
that season. Nearly every other exporting country, in con- 
trast, shipped more cotton than in the previous year. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The half-yearly figures of Lewis’s Investment Trust, the 
controlling company of the department store group, show 
little change. In the six months to August Ist the consoli- 
dated trading profit was £1,975,258, against £1,953,365, 
and the net profit £817,646, against £815,187. The revenue 
of this period accounts for about two-fifths of that of a full 
year. The interim ordinary dividend is left unchanged at 
§ per cent. 

* 


New orders for machine tools placed in May were lower 
than in the month before or in May, 1955, though still 
rather higher than the rate of tool deliveries. The total 
order book of the industry, therefore, rose slightly during the 
month to {104.8 million—which at the current rate of out- 
put represents about 15 months’ work on hand. 
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The Tube Investments group is to rationalise its bicycle 
manufacturing interests in the Birmingham area by con- 
centrating them into a large factory at Handsworth that has 
recently been extended. It has formed a new subsidiary, 
the British Cycle Corporation, to take over and control the 
resources of the constituent cycle companies concerned, 
Hercules, Armstrong, Phillips, Brampton Fittings, and 
Walton and Brown. 


* 


Savoy Hotel, once itself the centre of a take-over struggle, 
has made an offer for the shares of Connaught Hotel. 
Negotiations between the two companies have been in 
progress for some time and they will, it is hoped, be 
completed in the near future, 


* 


Crittalls has joined Arcon, the group of companies that 
collaborate in designing, manufacturing and marketing !! 
types of pre-fabricated buildings. The other members are 
ICI, Stewarts and Lloyds, United Steel, and Taylor 
Woodrow. 








Company Notes 








_ satisfactory and profitable.” 


DISTILLERS. The full accounts 
of Distillers would make more sense to 
one hundred thousand ordinary share- 
holders if figures for the divisions of the 
group, which range from whisky distilling 
to chemicals and antibiotics, were separ- 
ately shown. It must be regretted that 
the board has rejected this suggestion, 
adhering “to its view that the provision 
of such information would not serve any 
useful purpose.” Shareholders have thus 
to be content with Sir Henry Ross’s bland 
disclosure that “ the greater proportion of 
total earnings is attributable to the whisky 
and gin companies, but, on the other hand, 
the industrial and general operations are 
Sir Henry 
adds that the increase of £1,503,208 to 
£19,584,795 in profits after depreciation 
was derived principally from whisky and 
gin. 
¢ gin companies are enjoying—the 
use of the present tense is itself significant 
—* increased home and export sales.” 
The whisky companies are increasing 
production, by reconstructing and re- 
designing their distilleries. Stocks of 
maturing whisky are being built up ; for 
the industry as a whole they came to 180 
million proof gallons on March 31st, and 
the \book value of Distillers’ own stocks 
rose by nearly £4 million. But for the 
Distillers’ group much of the stock has 
not yet reached the maturity required for 
blending. The demand for Scotch whisky 
is still growing and Sir Henry believes 
that the group’s “ overseas trade will con- 
tinue to expand.” The group cannot meet 
all the demands of its distributors in the 
United States, its largest market for 


whisky. In Canada, the second largest 
market, Distillers has a harder fight against 
the competition of local brands, particu- 
larly as the- Provincial Liquor “Commis- 
sions fix a higher “ mark-up” on Scotch 
(forcing the selling price up) than on the 
Canadian ryes and bourbons. Shipments 
to Australia have been cut down by the 


Years to Mar. 31, 
1955 1956 


Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
Trading profit ...... 19,676,368 21,475,308 
Investment income .. 431,517 1,018,441 
Depreciation ....... 1,594,781 1,890,513 
Loan interest ...<:. 556,995 91,806 
Taxation ........4. 9,451,347 10,484,301 
eS ere 7,873,409 9,209,869 
Non-recurring credits 1,029,782 1,982,971 
Provisions, etc....... 435,841 244, 
Reserves and carry 

SO RR eRe 4,497,710 5,658,840 
Ordinary dividends.. 53,895,390 4,213,702 
Ordinary dividends (per 

SERRE 16} 17} 

Cons. balance sheet :-—~ 
Net fixed assets...... 19,695,800 22,157,009 
Trade investments... 17,948,291 8,288,373 


Net current assets... 76,730,419 80,418,637 


DRO ss oa cn decmite 67,437,155 71,729,895 
Rs daa ba ae 10,048,327 ,864,187 
Loan capital ....... 994,000 6,506,225 
Future tax ......... 9,624,413 10,187,724 
Capital reserves..... 1,945,867 9,259,834 
Revenue reserves.... 28,801,397 34,013,323 
Ordinary capital..... 41,717,704 41,875,303 


6s. 8d. ordinary share at 20s. 1hd. xd. yields £5 9s. 
per cent. 


import restrictions, but Distillers has built 
a bottling plant in Sydney to circumvent 
the prohibitive duty on imported bottled 
Scotch. At home, more Scotch is being 
bought, but supplies are even more 
restricted than for overseas shipments. 
On the industrial side of Distillers, the 
story is also one of expanding sales—in 


chemicals, plastics and antibiotics. But 
costs are rising in these industries and 
markets are competitive, so there has been 
some contraction in profit margins. The 
directors hope, however, to secure “ bene- 
ficial results ” by organising Distillers’ own 
sales department for antibiotics, previous!) 
marketed through other pharmaceutical! 
companies. Prices in this market, Sir 
Henry adds, are hardening. 

Sir Henry Ross sums up by saying 
“trading results in the current year are 
so far encouraging ” and that for the year 
as a whole they should be “ satisfactory.” 
Investors may look upon these comments 
as understatements, but they must also 
realise that the expansion of Distillers 
requires considerable capital investment. 
A sum of about £4 million was spent on 
buildings and plant in 1955-56, and capital 
commitments of £2} million on March 3151 
suggest that a sum not far short of this 
figure will be spent this year. Yet the 
directors could afford to loosen the purse 
strings, raising the ordinary dividend from 
164 to 174 per cent. It is not excessively 
generous, but it will encourage the con- 
version of the remaining loan stock. 


* 


THORN ELECTRICAL IN- 
DUSTRIES. The 5s. ordinary shares 
of Thorn Electrical Industries, yielding 
only 4} per cent with the price at 17s. “. 
and dividend at 15 per cent, are thought 
by investors to have growth potentiali''<s. 
That view is partly based on the com- 
pany’s plans to associate itself with 
Sylvania Electric Products of the United 


- States in producing cathode ray tubes 19 


this country, Investors are also prepa‘ed 
to accept a low current yield because 
Thorn Electrical is not simply a 10 
and television manufacturer. In addi0"% 
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to Ferguson radio and television sets, it 
is an “independent” producer of elec- 
tric lamps and it is the largest producer of 
fluorescent tubes in this country. But, in 
accepting such a yield, investors are tak- 
ing a long view which extends beyond the 
current financial year. . 

The new year has now run almost five 
months and the company has just pro- 
duced its preliminary results for the year 
to March 31st. The old year was good. 
Consolidated trading profits rose by 
about 1§ per cent, from £1,501,610 to 
£1,736,780. Bigger charges for deprecia- 
uon (up from £280,651 to £381,186) and 
taxation (up from £520,307 to £594,670) 
cut into the increase net profits 
actually fell from £609,007 to £572,137. 
But, as the directors promised at the time 
of the one for two rights issue, the divi- 
dend rate has been left unchanged at 15 
per cent on the increased capital of 
£1,603,125. 

These results, however, come from a 
period in which the production of tele- 
vision sets rose by about 20 per cent and 
that of radio sets remained practically 
unchanged. Over the last few years it has 
been the production of television sets 
which has given an added zip to the 
profits of companies making electrical 
consumer goods. Since.the fresh batch 
of hire purchase restrictions in February 
—and, hence, since the close of Thorn’s 
latest financial year—the production of 
these sets in the quarter to June 3oth fell 
by about 30 per cent. Currently earned 
profits from this side of the industry can- 
not be as buoyant as they were. 


* 


PINCHIN, JOHNSON AND 
ASSOCIATES. In its current 
financial year, now five months old, 
Pinchin, Johnson and Associates, the 
biggest manufacturer of paints in the 
Commonwealth, will be more dependent 
than before on its overseas subsidiaries. 
That itself causes no worry, for the chair- 
man, Sir Horace Clarke, says that 
“reports received to date from abroad 
indicate that the profits of overseas com- 
panies for the current year may increase.” 

At home, however, he sees the outlook 
for sales and profits as less rosy. Sales may 


decline as the group’s customers feel the 
effects of the credit squeeze on their own 
production schedules. Profits may fall 
more sharply than sales because costs 
are still rising. Indeed, because of yet 
another increase in costs, trading at home 
in the first quarter of the current trading 
year yielded Pinchin, Johnson a slightly 
lower net profit. 

For the group as a whole, it seems 
problematical whether results of the cur- 
rent financial year will be as good as those 
reported for the year to March 31st last. 


Years to Mar. 31, 


1955 1956 
Consolidated earnings: — 

/ { 
Trading profit......... 2,205,122 2,211,344 
Other income......... 103,590 139,569 
Depreciation ......... 298,541 286,211 
EME cewacd«'scass 1,077,067 1,092,853 
OE eee 659,313 678,572 
Ordinary dividends. ... 373,103 378,034 


Ordinary dividends (per 
COUR ik ehadwesnaccks 163* 163 


Retained profits....... 261,735 274,951 
Consolidated balance sheet: — 

Net fixed assets ....... 3,642,397 4,476,079 

Trade investments, etc... 1,277,002 1,747,747 

Net current assets..... 7,458,822 6,474,327 

eee Cre ee 4,615,670 4,668,355 


Net liquid assets. ...... 


1,643,199 1,424,024 


Capital reserves....... 2,127,970 958,602 
Revenue reserves...... 2,969,957 3,246,320 
Ordinary capital....... 2,629,800 3,944,700 


10s. ordinary share at 19s. yields {8 15s. per cent. 
* Equivalent rate on capital as mereased by 50 
per cent free scrip issue. 


In that year production, sales and net 
profit records were again achieved by 
both the parent company and the group. 
But gross trading profits remained almost 
unchanged at just over {2,200,000 be- 
cause the increase in costs trimmed profit 
margins. To keep control on its share 
of a keenly competitive market, Pinchin, 
Johnson has to invest miore on capital 
account, notably in extending its overseas 
interests. In 1955-56 the group spent 
about £800,000 on expansion, most of it 
being invested in Britain, Canada and 
Australia ; the programme is not com- 
plete ; outstanding capital commitments 
on March 31st last were estimated at 
£565,000. To invest on this scale, the 
group depends upon its own resources. 
These, thanks in part to an improvement 
in the rate of stock turnover which has 
made it possible to economise on working 
capital, are ample for the task in hand. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: September 5th 
Next Contango Day: September 5th 
Next Settlement Day: August 28th 


THERE was a sustained demand for gilt- 
edged securities in the first half of this 
week and prices recovered sharply after 
their recent steady decline. Medium- 
dated stocks remained firm up to Wednes- 
day, 3 per cent Savings 1955/65 gaining 
1ié to 85%, but longer-dated issues eased 
slightly on Wednesday, 3 per cent Trans- 
port 1978/88 losing 4, but remaining 1; 
higher at 69} on balance. Industrial 
shares made persistent gains, but dollar 
stocks receded with the decline on Wall 
Street. 

Banks and discount houses improved 
and Legal & General Assurance advanced 
20s. to 284. Electrical stocks were 
generally higher; AEI rose 4s. 6d. to 
73s. 6d. and Reyrolle and C. A. Parsons 
both gained 5s. to 116s. and 96s. 3d. 
respectively, but GEC lost 1s. to §1s. 6d. 
Among the stores, Debenhams touched a 
peak of 41s. 4}$d. before receding to 
40s. 3d. Imperial Tobacco rose a further 
10}d. to 48s. 7}d. and BAT improved to 
§2s, 6d. xd. Clarke Chapman was out- 
standing in the engineering section with 
a rise of 8s. 14d. to 123s. 14d. Guest Keen 
& Nettlefolds rose 1s. 6d. to 48s., British 
Tabulating 2s. to 47s. 6d. and Steetley 
2s. 14d. to §9s. 44d. Following the results, 
Thames Grit jumped 6s. 10}d. on Wednes- 
day to §8s. 14d. Shipping shares were 
dominated by a further leap in London & 
Overseas Freighters from 88s. 6d. to 
107s. 6d. and a rise of 3s. on Wednesday 
in Stanhope to 27s. 6d. on the possibility 
of operating from Bermuda. 

Oils suffered large losses on Tuesday, 
British Petroleum losing 6s. 1o}d., but 
recovering 3s. Id. on Wednesday to 
152s. 6d. Kaffirs were firm after weaken- 
ing on Monday. Central Mining rose 4s. 
to 53s. 3d. on consideration of the Trini- 
dad oil payment. Buffelsfontein gained 
104d. to 28s. 14d. and Harmony Is. 9d. to 
27s. 9d. Rhodesia-Katanga remained 
active in coppers and jumped a further 
6s. 3d. to 43s. 9d. On the news of the 
bauxite discovery Consolidated Zinc rose 
48. 6d. to §7s. 3d. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
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| The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. a3 
e * BRITISH OVERSEAS ae 
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| os uction and Consumption Aug. 11th Production and Trade...... Aug. 4th Pid 
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UK External Trade | 


Imports are valued c.i.f. : exports f.o.b, Total trade unless otherwise stated. 



























































| . 
¥ Monthly averages 1955 1956 . 
Unit | - —— See ~ 
1953 1954 | 1955 May | June | July April May June July 
VALUE | | | | | 
imports | j 
Total ... cic Raa eneS ta £ million} 278-6 | 281-2] 324-1] 290-3} 294-2| 338-8] 327-4| 329-1] 339-9] 320-1 
Food, Sa SO Sd eo kie. "ae ke 4 108-6 | 101-6 118-8 118-3 } 123 5 | 127-9 112-4 : 
Mineral fuels and Iubricants ........ 26-1| 27-4 34-1 32-7| 38-6 34-9 35:5 | 36-4) 37-3 35.8 
Manutactieee oc04.5 sas caw tes deceds = 53:6 | 56-6 74:8 66-4 67-3 | 83-1 80-0 | 76-0 78-8 73-0 
Exports of UK produce : 
lotal ......:sasaekaunee biaow 60s 606% * 215-2 222-9 242-1 249-4 . 157-0} 223-0 256°4; 283-8| 276-1 266-2 
Manufactures cc cowebsccccsdccccvce ‘a 174-8 180-9 198-9 207-1 126-0 | 184-3 215-4; 237°5; 233-2 224-1 
} 
Re-exports ..... rr rere Seaccet . 8-8 8-4 9-9 8-3 8-1 | 7-9 13-7 | 13-5 | 12-2 9-8 
Balance of trade (exports less imports). . a — 54-6] — 49-9] — 72-1] — 32-6 | —129-1 | —107-9] — £7-3| — 31-8| — 51-6 | — 44-1 : 
VOLUME 
Cenperts ...... cc psa abe 6 osanees 1954 = 100 99 100 112 104* ve 114% 113 113 113 
Euports . .. .catapeeeele sd aus ctases o sd 96 100 107 97? oe 107 * 111 122 118 ose 
| 
BY AREA 
Imports : 
Dollar area—total . ......06.00.eeee | { million 52-9 51-6 70-2 60-5 60-9 79-0 65-6 65-5 73-2 69-0 
- MED iaswhcceeses a 21-1 23-5 35-1 27-8 26-1 40-6 31:0 33-8 | 31-2 28-4 
: EN ney a e 25-5 22-7 28-6 26-8 27-7 28-5 25:1 24-9 34-2 31-7 
Non-sterling OEEC countries .......| 64-0 68-1 19-6 5-0} 78-1 79-8 80-0 80-2} 834 80-2 
| 
Stestag @PGR. Vicbetbeccesccccssess |p 125-3 124-8 131-1 119-8 120-2 | 134-5 136-7 135-2 | 136-1 123-3 
Exports : | d 
Dollar area—total ....ccccccsececs: < 33-7 31-3 34-8 35-2 23-2 36-5 42-7 | 59-4 46-7 46-3 
és MES ho co aces ave < ee 14-3 13-3 16-6 14-8 12-5 16-6 19-1 25-5 21-2 21-9 
. GOOMEE Kise is cisse.e Bias 13-4 11-3 12-1 15-2 6-2 15-1 16-6 23:3 17-5 15-4 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... - 62-2 64-7 68-1 69-7 53-6 67-8 73-0 16-0 84-5 74-9 , 
Sterling area. ...... Caccccsccceces ig 105-8 112-2 120-9 123-0 71-0 102-2 120-4 125-4 121-6 122-6 
Balance ot . imports) : | | 
Divwiatcetinn en obo WS — 3) Hel 3) — eT) - OE el ea) ee 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ...... ‘ 3 — 1:8) — 34) — M5] — 5-3] — 24-5) — 12-0) — 7:0) - oe oe 
Sterling pon oe Se Seep anatomy a — 19-5| — 12-6] — 10-2] + 3:2] — 49-2] — 32-3] — 16:3; — 9°8 = 14-5|— 07 
yaaue IN SELECTED COMMODITIES | | 
m : 376 ; 
Wher: '000 tons 335-0 288-6 375-4 365-4 350-3 332-5 464-4 376°5 546°5; 502-5 
Meat Saeeeapenen esos <' 63-1 56-3 67-1 48-1 39-2 | 60-5 59-4 65 7 | 67-3 57-8 
Sugar, unrefined ..........0.00000 . 247-4 | 201-2] 186-6] 198-3] 197-7| 228-4] 289-2) 187-4) 186-6) 157-1 
om . . ; 9-9 6-0 30-0 
Raw Othe te ote bc ucdcci cee cee i 27-5 30-8 24-2 25-3 15 4 | 20°1 21 3 = 51.0 | 5a. ' 
Kaw wool, pus *s and lambs’ (').... | mn. Ib. 63-2 51-6 55°3 60-0 53 : }. ; 7 I oth } 2 13 F 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (') ... | 000 tons 18-4 20-6 24-6 17-7 18-2 | 27-0 iis + 
| | | a | 
. 9° : ! F ‘ 2-7 118-9; 150-6 
Softwood, ....... US oa) oy "000 stds. 119-1 122-0 140-6 104-2 125-9 189-2 38 7 82 ++ — 
Woodpulp WS < th ae 000 tons| 133-7 | 159-8| 187-0] 173-5] 177-7 | 200-3} 152-2 | = 1634 | a “a 
Crude petroleum .............-++++ mn. galls. 558 606 602 578 698 | 596 663 | 679 662 66 
Exports of UK produce : : ES “on 1 bs 29 | 2 
Coal, inclading bunkers ............ 000 tons 1,400 1,351 1,196 1,271 905 ae L,( Ys — r 
Woven piece-goods—cotton ........ ln.sq. yds 59 53 46 45 ~ . . 
wool* { a 8,710 | 8,204] 8,963] 8643} 5,522) 9,216 1,965% 8,948", 9,138%) 9,783? 
” Pe 1°!) Se ee vds. ? . . 2 7h 2 ’ 
Passenger cars and chassis.......... | number | 25,181} 30,487 | 31,100] 33,577 | 22,920} 30,828] 28,749 29,752 | 30,428) 32.185 
Commercial vehicles and chassis... . . - 9,196 10,525 13,121 12,885 8,454 12,547 $°943 9 337 | 8 454 71528 
Agricultural tractors.............-- - 7,807 | 8,908 8,720 10,115 6,449 8,685 oF | son 
a ‘ , ee 065 2.645 3.683 6.187 5,402 5,598 5,493 
Mac hinery—electrical thence eeeeees bas Bs 30°53 34.669 36,700 | 21'975 | 32,094] 39,285 41,403 40,892 39,215 
ee a eee ee ” oa? > ’ "998 | QF <x: 4,993 5 1¢ 5,2 Ps. 
Chemicals, elements and compounds. | * 3,968 4,214 4,419 5,228 2,535 3,906 3 ° 

















(*) Retained imports. (?) Average for second quarter. (*) Excluding fents from January, 1956. (*} Average for- third quarter. 





US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown, 
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3 Stock Average weekly 
Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices prices hensedanturine 
All Fe gm, Re. | eee ee Se me ix © Terms Com- At At 
com- wt ts al Food | Clothing | Housing | Import | Export pe — | a5 
modities | P™ ach Tr i SPER Me tent age: Atpeacta ex pric prices 
. 1947-49= 100 Boe [= 1948100 1939 100 $ 
| 5, | : . . 16:1 42 48 100-0 23-86) 45-97 
sctbidnnaneceeenineh Ag. =. Rh i A 119-1 120 101 | 229-8 71-86 Tl 65 
Seocssivocsccccsecccs | 120-9] 89-6] 114-5] 210-9) 205-7] 130-0 119 102 | 304-6 | 76-52) 16-52 
| 6 | 1 | 0 | : 20-7 123 108 | 350-9] 78-78) 78-62 
asa amore Be EEE 8 Te 109-6 | 104.8 120°8 123 108 | 355-4] 78-99 15-75 
May ..........220.2. | 214-4! 90-9| 115-4} 111-0} 104-8] = 120- “os nae ae 31 
nA sarees! 114-2, 91-2 16-2) 113-2, 104-8| 121-4) va 41-4] 19-00 17-55 
TO won cetaccedseks 114-0 90-1) ie sil ares | ae ase ons 
PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 
Gross Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment ! 
nationa: ee Faience) Rag : cath tw, >. oR = 
product BE noe Durable goods Non-durable goods F __firuction diated | ead aon. 
Seasonally ” ee ae Chemicalsseasonally} ,*°** ag 
odinetal tities Vehicles, | Textiles, and adjusted oe —- . Dag 
annual | Total | Metals etc. Total | clothing petroleum} annual — oe 
rate a | | products cee : 
$ billion Index 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted Bs $ billion thousands nae % rate 
is ccactciond 91-1 58 | 49 | 54 41 | 66 | 80 | 49 8-2] 55,230| 45,750; 17-2 
sieustientenstechines 0 PE 125 137; 108| 175 116| 100 142] 37-8] 64,468 | 61,238 5-0 
iP ouncdoegweeaWeeetats 390-9 139 155 | 140 | 203 126 109 159 43-0 65,847 63,193 4-0 
sis ceccvcceeges 403-45 141 156 | 145 197 127 | 107 166 43-0 65,913 63,078 4-3 
SI Oates cea 143 159 | 145 194 129 | 108 167 43-9] 66,555 | 63,990 3-9 
DT ccckddosnvedéees 408-3 141 157 | 141 187 128 | 107 169 44-2 67,846 65,238 3-8 
OEE inn th dow bole tikes 141 157 | 135 191 128 | 106 168 4-1 69,430 | 66,503 4-2 
DU cpt tsgnduaiaden = 136 149 72 | 191 127 | 106 165 44-4 69,489 | 66,655 4-1 
TRADE 
avy, | | 
— | All business * Total retail * Imports for US consumption ee Volume of trade 
sumption |} Sts iiaeg® ems ees Bree ce & — 
Annual | cat. : ar Soe he ™ | Crude | Semi- Finished “an 
rates | a eeaehe | a | Stocks Total | materials (manuf'res goods teaports | Exports 
$ billion ; seasonally adjusted ; ee Gus Rat $ million : 1948 = 100 
GEN Poar o Me 67-6| 10-8] 20-1] 3-5 5-5 190} 62 41 139 1% SS 
sibbeerseaeanawane noe 236-5 | 46-7 16-9 14-2 22-1 853 | 200 193 811 120 119 
(asdetnhvand debeeweak 254-0 51-7 82-2 15-5 23-9 944 | 237 231 782 134 120 
February ............ 961-78 52-9 83-6 | 15-3 24-2} 1,034 262 246 829 143 120 
Ds ci densndiubode 53-1 83-8 | 15-7 23-8 1,071 264 240 956 148 141 
PE s eivenibenns esi 53-2 84-5 | 15-5 23-9 977 | 245 237 900 135 155 
DO st cctanese beameon 263-7 54-4 85-1 | 15-9 23-9 1,070 | ret son 1,014 eve . 
SiR gcd sdabkns Weve 54-3 85-6 | 16-0 23-8 1,027 | ha 
SS Pee nt ii ae 16-0 dus it 
PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 
____Personal income __ | Consumer credit ] Banking statistics* [Budget expenditure‘ Bond yields ; 
+r | Labour | Farm baited: 1 Sian. 1 3-month | Taxable | Corporate 
Totai income income Total mont mt _ Loans Total — wet ‘aso 
| $ billion seasonally $ billion ; rik EEE: ik amin WSs o ieee ; 
adjusted annual rates end of period end of period $ billion Per cent per annum 
T >: a7 7 
gina Giskanahiaseea 72°9| 46-6 4-3 7-22 4-50] 23-4) 17-2 41. Bel een 3-01 
; esmededdcillcad dxdt 287-3} 201-8 12-5] 30-13| 22-47 85-3 10-6 67-8| — 3-11 0-953 9-52 2-90 
(auc itenat ee needed cas 506-1 | 217-4 11-7 36-23 27-90 18-3 82-6 64-6| — 4-2 1-753 2-80 3.06 
to _y Sa RES 317-1 226-1 12-0 35-27 27-78 15-8 82-5 5-0 1-2 2-372 2-82 3-08 
PADNOR Sob ct ncec een vee 318-6 227-5 11:2 35°54 27-96 15°2 84-7 5-4 | . 5-9 2-310 2-90 3.10 
AGEN. .ccresscevcsese 321-7 2350-1 11-3 35-96 28-26 14-7 85-3 CcO Pn E08 2-613 3-05 3.24 
ng: SE Oe 322-8 230-4 11-5 36°57 28-59 73-6 86-0 85); — 0-4 2-650 2-94 3-28 
MGB: i akapwnacicet 324-2 | 231-7 11-1} 37-09} 28-89] 72-8] 987-7 6-8) + 48] 2-527 Q-89, 321 
FO Kicccksatacavecs S ue ts os 1 bis esi ne a 2-334 2-97; 328 








(*) 1939 figures calculated on the basis of a smaller sample. () 


(*) All commercial banks. (*) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal 


year ended June 30th. 


1939 figures not strictly comparable with rest of series ; stocks are at end of per! xh 
(*) Average for first quarter. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 



























































For the week ended August 18th, 1956, there was | TuE surplus of funds in Lombard Street —— 
an “ above-line ” deficit (after allowing for Sinking) produced by the maturity of the uncon | 
Funds) of £80,858,000 compared with a surplus of! verted W Bond ‘ _— Aug. 24 | Aug. 15, | Aug. 22, 
es , ome ar Bonds last week dried up at edt Wemadll Pcoam 
{32,260,000 in the previous week and a deficit of} the weekend 
: ert . - eekend, and through the first three 
48,006,000 in the corresponding period of last year. | days of this week credi h Issue Department® : 
et expenditure * below-line ” last week reached | Bank on pat hd oe Wee Cert. The Notes in circulation... ... 1,788-9 | 1,951-0 | 1,924-4 
30,122,000, bringing the total deficit to £325,884,000| ih rouoh cn day gave special help | Notes in banking dept... | 36-4] 49-4 | | 26-0 
(363,119,000 in 1955-56). | "rough purchases of bills, which om | Other securities nee fd. g | 296-2 | BG: 
Tuesday were very large, but nonetheless Gold coin and bullion... 0.8 0.8 0.4 
; , | the market was forced to take loans at the | “™ ‘er than gold coin. she = 7” 
ae. —* Ape leacy wvgek | penal rate. On Monday four fi Banking Department : 
- ended | ended | h , ’ or hve De tae ’ 
ahs 1956.97 Aue. 20 ao 18 ~ TM Ouses were involved for a small amount, Public accounts 11-7 3-3 13-1 
1955 | 1956 11955 | 1956 and on Tuesday one or two for a trifling | Treasury special account. . 27 ia ie 
i | amount. The stringency enabled some | OGihes =e) 23) ee 
y | Others 68-4 73-5 70-5 
ort. hovel banks to raise their buying rates for |. Total-- 315-8 | 320-0 | 303-6 
Bnice x 2005,509 396,351 434,475 23.237 25.319. November maturities to 43) per cent. ie 249-2 | 247-7 258-1 
B .. +. )See d ‘ ; 700, 900 ae) scounts dvances.. 21 99. 
Death Duties ..... 170,000 73,400| 66,800] 4,000 3,500 | Applications for the unchanged total of | Ry xen: ape rie 6-1 17.0 17-0 
pumps. - por | ae antes Bet geo 4 000| £280 million of Treasury bills on offer at | Tota! - | 295-5 | 287-1 | 294-1 
Bess Profits Levy} 4, 11,600! 2,400] 100 ... the tender on Friday last fell by £16.5 -| ee ene fs x =" 
ecial Oo ibu- | “1: onal “s —— , ° ° % 
a other] 1,000 2001 160 | million to £393.4 million, and although the | iat 23) 0 1 
d Revenue. .| | discount market raised its bid by 1d, to \ "> Goverment debe sl e1s tes wre 
| OSS) an A J r0 men aed s { 015 , capita £14, 5.000. 
otal Inland Rev. .'2680,150 594,851 | 625,635133,737 35,219 the od. per cent (equivalent toa fall I a iary teoue ee to {1,950 million a £2,000 nuilion 
|__| jn the discount rate to j oo eget SS. 8 
ans: 0c iPod 1204,000} 434,424 | 441,552]22.368 21,374) allot sand to past 5 per cemt), Bo | 
2 .. ccna 953,350} 328,430) 355,425] 17.290, 20.070 oument remained at 62 per cent of its TREAS 
ss Content application. Outside tenderers appear to | SURY BLS 
Exche ,.. sensual 257,350} 762,854] 796,977] 39,658 41,444, have raised their bids by rather more than | Amount ({ million Three Months’ Biit 
aoe eet eo the market, as the average rate of discount | : ? ine sik rede as 
’ ; fell by s}d. to £5 os. 0.43d. per cent. | Tender | pm care 
ih eel 4 . | Average Allotted 
Net Receipts). i 5,760 2,500} 3,550 2,500 ° . y Offered Applied | Allotted Rate of at Max 
rainy Loans "| $0,000) 18660] 1S'639] i903 “74! hog Treasury bill rate in New York for "| Atotment | Rate* 
dry Loans ; : 903 74) ros | 
cllaneous .....} 200,000} 29,283] “30,245] 234 655| = heag = Snape. from £2.603 per val | 
naa See , ;. s d 9 
OM. 5... sewn 5187,500 [1428,114 1495,110/ 79,082 79 Aug. 19} 270-0 | 380-1 | 270-0] 80 1-28 | 63 
one 428,114 1495,110 79,08 reset | The Bank return shows a further post- | |... 
. Ex j . : 7 cane Sh 
cbt Interest: 670,000} 242.180] 272,365] 49,878 64,140} DOliday reflux of notes of £26.6 million, | may is | 250-0 | 393-0 | 250-0] 99 0-60 | 47 
toN. Ire i | permitting a reduction in the fiduciary | + 2%) 240-0) 3752) 40-0] 99 1:15 52 
< Exchequer..| 61,000} 19,601} 21,961] ... |... a “Hi Hi | 
ons. Fund..| 100001 51301 4'so7| “iso ““4o| sue of £50 million to £1,950 million. | June 1| 260-0 | 361-4 | 260-0} 100 3-45 | °53 
» Services . . .|3941,918 282,583 |1381,120] 76,400 95 800 | ” 498) 340 ° 396.0 240-0 100 4.20 a1 
— y ~ 9 be é . >~t 2 . 4 
se 8 11549,495 1679,952 {126437 159980 LONDON MONEY RATES ” 92 260-0 | 358-7 | 260-0} 101 8-17 | 62 
ee ’ * 29/ 280-0 | 401-9 | 280-0 | 102 8-55 56 
inking Funds . , . .|__37,000} 22,1251 _ 10.957] _€50_770 | wank rate (irom % | Discount rates % | July 6| 280-0 | 452-4 | 280-0} 101 1-84 | 61 
A ine” ae oa e “ 44%. 16/2/56) 5b Bank bills: 60days. 5% «13 | 280-0 | 433-9 270-0 99 9-87 él 
ove- Surplus 1 195,799] 48,006 358 rates (max) 3months 5% » 20; 270-0 418-4 270-0 100 3-82 50 
Helowliaa™ Wei’ Exped] “"* 3 pecsa HB ~~ jee ae Lee ee 
ie 230.623} 150,085} 23,767, 30,122 | ; ; Aug. 3) 270-0 | 399-1 | 270-0 | 100 3-79 57 
Money Day to-day.. * Fine trade bills : . e 10! 280-0 | 409-9 | 280-0 | 100 5-84 62 
- agg - fs Short periods... .. 3Smonths 6 7 280-0 393-4 280 -¢ 100 43 
otal Surplus or Deficit... | 363,119 | 325,884) 24,239 110880 Treas. bills 2imonths 44 4months 6-6} ; 7 Wine 
et Receipts from : { Smoats = Se Caname 1 * On August 17th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 15s. Od. 
lax Reserve Certificates...] 40,221} 101,245]/— 2169 — 568 | secured 62 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
> ings es race 12,600 |— 3,700 800 11,300 | * Call money. | The offering yesterday was for £270 million. 
efence Bonds ........... — 100/—21,749}— 456 936 | 


























LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 























i Official s 
| pe Market Rates : Spot 
FLOATING DEBT | a Be Rese EN en no bee a 
in | August 22 August 16 August 17 August 18 August 20 August 21 August 22 
(£ million) + 
' P £ N 5 | United States $...|  2-78-2-82 78 4 -2-78 fe 2:78 -2° 78% 2-78 -2-78 | 2-78R-2- 784 \2-784-2 78% | 2-784-2- 788 
Treasury Bills | W#¥s and Means Canadian $ ......| on Pah 2-12} | 2-72h-2- 72h (2-72 jy-2-72 fy) 2°724-2-72h [2-724 -2-72 4H) ont 2-73} 
, — "a Total | French Fr........| 972-65-987-35 | 9813-982 981 981} 980$- 9805 981-981; | 9808-980; | 9809-9805 
6 | Floating | Swiss Fr. ... 12-15 & -12-33f12- 1732-12-18 12-17}-12-17) 12- 17-12-17} 12- 17}-12-17}| 12-17-12-17}}12-17}-12-17} 
Tender | Ta Public | Bank of | Debt | Belgian Fr. ..... 138 -95- 39- 20- \139-10- 9-05- 139-10- |139-02)- 139-00- 
P | Depts. | England 141-05 139-25) 139-15 139-10 139-15) 139-07}} 139-05 
‘ i Dutch Gid....... | 10-56-10-72 [10-64}-10-64] 10-644-10-644) 10-64-10-64 10-64}-10-64}| 10-64-10-64} 10-63j]-10-64 
. W. Ger. D-Mk. .. . {11-67 -11- 84 4@f11-69$-11-70 | 11-69-11-693 11-68§-11-68§/11-684-11-694| 11-68-11-684 11-673-11-67 
ee Oe ee Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 | 80-05-80-35 | 80-05-80-20 | 80-05-80-20 | 80-05-80-20 | 80-05-80. 20 | 80-05-80. 20 
& 20 3,320-0 | 2027-8 | 257-8 . | 5605-6 | Italian Lire ......| 17368-2762% | 1746-1747 | 17434-17444 | 1742-1743 | 17425-1743} || 1740-1741 | 1759-1740 
, j Swedish Kr.......| 14-37§-14- 598 [14-40§-14- 403 14-40}-14- 40} 14-39f-14-40}/14- 403-14 - 403 14 -40}-14 -40} 14-40}-14 -40} 
36 | Danish Kr .. «| 19° 19}-19-48} N9- 35}-19- 354 S Lisse 19- 354-19- 35$}19- 345-19- 354 19-34}-19-35 |19-4}-19- Hj 
19 3,220-0 | 1,435-1 | 277-8 as 4.932-9 | Norwegian Kr. ...| 19°85-20-15 [19-98§-19-99) 19- 98f-19-99 |19-983-19-99 [19-98-1999 (19° 983 19-99 |19-98}-19-99 
46 3,220-0 | 1446-4] 277-4 - | 4,943-8 One Month Forward Rates 
© 2) 3,240-0 | 1439-6 | 243-0 ay 4.922-6 ‘| United States $........---0--++: &-ke. pm | &-Ke. pm | A-AC pm | H-fe. pm | ~-kc. pm j-ic. pm 
9 3,260-0 | 1,472-4] 244-0 6-8 | 4977-1 | Canadian $..... GREEN i-dc. pm | é-de. po i-ic. pm Tic. pm | #-&c. pm | f-Ac. pm 
16 | 5,280-0 | 1,216-0 | 240-6 evi 4736-6 | French Fr. .......+---0eeeeeeess 2-5 dis 2-5 dis 2-5 dis 2-5 dis 2-5 dis 2-5 dis 
23 | 3,280-0 | 1193-6 279-7 om | 4.753-3 | Swiss Fr......- Jas Gpedinebea 3}-2}c. pm 3-2)c. pm 3-2}c. pm 2§-2jc. pm | 2}-2}c. pm 24-2c. pm 
50 | 3,270-0 | 1237-7 | 268-5 5-3 4,781-4 | Belgian Fr.......-.--+0-+eeeees 4-i pm 3-3 pm 3-4 pm 4-4 pm ¥-} pm %-+ pm 
| Dutch Gi. . ea eenesdubliassea as 2}-2c. pm 24-2c. pm 24-2c. pm 24-2c. pm 24-2c. pm 2-lic. pm 
7 3,270-0 | 1252-2 | 256-9 1-5 4.780-6 | W. Ger. D-Mk........----eeeee: 34-23pf. pm | 32}pf. pm | 3-2}pf. pm 3-2}pf. pm | 3-2}pf. pm | 2-lipf. pm 
] 3,270-0 | 1,280-1 | 262-5 aaa 4,812-6 | Italian Lire : 2 pm-par 2 pm-par 2 pm-par 2 pm-par 2 pm-par 2 pm-1 dis 
21 | 3,300-0 | 1,256-6 | 277-7 et 4834-3 Swedish Kr. ...-...---+-sereeees 16 pm-par 16 pmi-par 16 pm-par 16 pm-par 16 pm-par 16 pm-par 
28  3,340-0 | 1244-2 247-5 4-0 4.835-7 | Danish Kr. ......6--+-+- erences 5-25 pm | 5-26 pm 5-25 pm 5-20 pm 5-26 pm 5-26 pm 
4 | Norwegian Kr... ...----++eeeeee> 26 pm-par 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par 2% pm-par 26 pm-par 26 pm-par 
3,360-0 | 1218-5] 226-4 0-3 | 4,805-1 5 _ 
11 | 3,390-0 |. 1161-2] 231-9 oo 4783-0 | Gold Price at Fixing - : 
18 3,420-0 | 1,355-6 | 262-4 0-8 5038-7 Price (s. d. per fine o7.).......-- 251/64 | 251/65 251/54 251/33 251/5} 
} M de i 
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What ARE, the Business Prospects ? 





readily 


The answer is available from 


| The Commercial Bank of Australia Limited 


(INCORPORATED IN VICTORIA: 


where specially trained officers 
obtain Trade Information from all points 


in AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


LONDON OFFICE: 12 Old Jewry, E.C.2. 
Telephone; MONARCH 8747-9 


Enquiries welcomed 
Head Office: 335-339 Collins Street, Melbourne 
Chief New Zealand Office: 328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellington, 


MORE THAN 700 OFFICES 


Pounded: 1866 
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LET CANADA’S FIRST BANK ACT AS YOUR 


GUIDE TO 
CANADA 





You are invited to make use of the Bank of Montreal's 
facilities and knowledge of Canadian industry and 
people if you are contemplating entering the Can- 
adian market. 

The Bank with over 660 branches spread throughout 
Canada can assist you in every phase of your 
expansion. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 
Main London Office : 47 THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C.2 
West End Office: 9 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.1 
Head Office : MONTREAL 
Assets exceed $2,700,000,000 











Authorized Foreign 
Exchange Bank 


& 
CSANWA BANK 


THE SANWA BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE 
Fushimimachi, OSAKA, JAPAN 








A complete network of 184 branches in 
Japan & worldwide correspondents 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 


465 California St., San Francisco 
California, U.S.A. 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE 
OFFICE 
London, England 
REPRESENTATIVE 
OFFICE 


Taipei, Formosa 


TAIPEI 



































The Bank that conducts the Largest 
Banking Business in New Zealand 


Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 
Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 
country’s development. Information supplied by 
over 350 Branches and Agencies provides current 
data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 
which is freely available to all with present or 


projected interests in the Dominion. 


You are invited to contact the London Office 
or the Head Office 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


(/ncor porated with limited liability in New Zealand) 


London Office: Head Office: 
1, Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, 
E.C.4, New Zealand. 
Manager : A, R, Frethey. General Manager : 
Assis. Manager: A. E. Abel. R. D. Moore. 


Branches also in 


Melbourne and Sydney (Australia); Suva, Lautoka, 
Labasa, Ba and Nadi (Fiji); Apia (Samoa). 
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The West Indies 


Business contacts 


Our branches throughout Cuba and 
the West Indies provide on-the-spot 
service to business men seeking new 
markets or trade connections in this 
area. Established in the West Indies 
since 1899. 


London Offices : 
6 Lothbury, g.c.2 
2 Cockspur Street, s.w.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Over 860 branches in Canada, the West Indies, 
Central and South America 


Assets Exceed $3,250,000,000 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1469 
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BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


Every description of Domestic and 
Foreign Banking Business transacted 





Munich Office: 14, Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


Cable Address: “Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401 Telex No. 052/3321 


Nuremberg Office: 21, Lorenzerplatz 


217 
Cable Address: “Bayverein” Phone: 27741 Telex No. 06/2 


Augsburg Office: 37, Maximilianstrasse 


820 
Cable Address: “Vereinsbank” Phone: 4681/84 Telex No. 053/ 


81 Branches 
Correspondents throughout the world 














THE NIPPON 
KANGYO BANK 


LIMITED 


Established: 1897 
Head Office: HIBIYA, TOKYO 


New York Representative Office : 
Room 2706, 149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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THE DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED 


ALL DIVISIONS CONTRIBUTE TO IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 


POSITION IN WHISKY INDUSTRY FULLY MAINTAINED 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP’S SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 


SIR HENRY J. ROSS ON POLICY OF HIGH QUALITY 


The Seventy-ninth Annual General Meet- 
ing of the Distillers Company Limited will 
be held in the North British Hotel, Edin- 
burgh, on Friday, September 14, 1956, at 
12.30 p.m. The following is the statement 
by the Chairman, Sir Henry J. Ross, which 
has been circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended March 31, 1956: 


There have been no changes in the Direc- 
torate since my last statement, but I have 
to report the retirement from executive 
duties of Mr Walter Walker, the Managing 
Director of White Horse Distillers Limited, 
who had the distinction of 50 years of service 
with that Company. His knowledge and 
wide experience have been of great value to 
us, and he will remain on the Board of this 
Company in a consultative capacity for a 
further three years. 


As you will note from the Accounts, the 
trading profit, after depreciation, for the year 
to March 31, 1956, is £19,584,795, which is 
an improvement on last year of £1,503,208, 
and confirms the indication given when the 
interim dividend was declared. The year’s 
trading throughout the Group has been 
active, and these satisfactory results reflect 
the contributions of all our various divisions, 
although the increased profit this year has 
been derived principally from our Scotch 
Whisky and Gin interests, to which I will 
refer in greater detail later. At this point, 
hawever, I would say that your Board, having 
given careful consideration to the question 
of publication of separate figures for the 
profits earned in the various sections of the 
Company’s business, adheres to its view that 
the provision of such information would not 
serve any useful purpose. As a general com- 
ment, I may say that the greater proportion 
of our total earnings is attributable to the 
Whisky and Gin Companies, but on the other 
hand, our industrial and general operations 
are satisfactory and profitable. Many of our 
new industrial developments and extensions 
have only been installed during recent years, 
and I am satisfied that, conforming as they 
do to a logical pattern of industrial develop- 
ment in the United Kingdom and overseas, 
they should contribute steadily improved 
results in the future. 


TRADE INVESTMENTS 


In addition to the higher trading profit, 
we obtained a larger income from our 
trade investments, dividends amounting to 
£1,018,441 against £431,517 in the previous 
year. Here the increase was derived from our 
investment in British Hydrocarbon Chemicals 
Limited, from which a dividend of £750,000 
was received, compared with £125,000 last 
year. I shall comment on the progress of 
this Company at a later stage. 


After deducting interest on loans, the profit 
from all sources is £20,311,430, na of which 
we have to provide £10,484,301 for taxation. 
Deducting the proportion of the balance 
attributable to minority interests in Subsi- 


diary Companies, £617,260, the net profit of 
the Company is £9,209,869, compared with 
£7,873,409 for the previous year. 


You will observe that there is a substantial 
credit of £1,706,382 “below the line” for 
taxation adjustments in respect of earlier 
years. I am glad to report that the Group’s 
position in relation to the Excess Profits Tax 
imposed during the war has now been agreed, 
and this credit is mainly due to settlement of 
our claim for deferred repairs and renewals. 
I should perhaps mention that it has also 
been agreed with the Inland Revenue that 
the Group is not liable to the Excess Profits 
Levy which operated during some of the 
postwar years. 


Your Directors have decided to write down 
certain investments in Subsidiaries and Trade 
Investments After applying £1,121,017 in 
this way, and dealing-with one or two minor 
matters, the amount available for appropria- 
tion is £9,948,442, compared with £8,467,350 
last year. 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


Turning to the Consolidated Balance Sheet, 
you will observe that during the year we 
expended approximately £4 million on new 
buildings and plant. On the Scotch Whisky 
side of our business, this reflects the provision 
of additional distilling capacity and warehouse 
accommodation, as well as part of the cost 
of building new premises for one of our 
major blending subsidiaries. We have also 
been engaged on the erection of new premises 
for one of our principal Gin companies. On 
the Industrial side, the main capital expendi- 
ture has been incurred by our Plastics Divi- 
sion, where, as reported last year, a large 
extension has been made to the plant for the 
manufacture of “Geon” polyvinyl chloride 
and a plant has been erected for the manu- 
facture of “ Styron” polystyrene. 


. Although the Balance Sheet figure for 
Trade Investments is much the same as last 
year, there have been a number of fairly 
substantial changes. We have increased our 
shareholding in BX Plastics Limited by 
£500,000, by capitalising an existing loan of 
that amount, and have made a contribution 
of a similar amount to Murgatroyd’s Salt & 
Chemical Company Limited, to wipe out 
losses existing at the date of acquisition. Our 
partners in both these enterprises have acted 
similarly. On the other hand, we have dis- 
posed of our interest in the Canadian Whiskey 
concern, Montmorency Distillery Limited. 

Under current assets you will note that the 
value of Stocks has again risen by some £4 
million, mainly through the augmentation of 
our stocks of maturing Scotch Whisky. There 
is also an increase of £2 million in btors, 
and as a result of all these additional forms of 
investment, our cash resources are again 
somewhat lower, aggregating some £7 
million. 

There is no significant change in current 


liabilities. Our long-term debt has been re 
duced by the repayment of the outstanding 
£1 million of 34 per cent Unsecured Loin 
and the conversion into Ordinary Shares o! 
£437,775 of the 5 per cent Unsecured Loun 
Stock, 


The remaining items in the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet are, I think, adequately 
covered by the notes to the Accounts, as |; 
the Balance Sheet of the Distillers Compiny 
itself. 


“DIVIDEND DECISION 


As mentioned above, the amount available 
for appropriation is £9,948,442, of which the 
Subsidiaries have retained 3,171, leaving 
£7,145,271 at the disposal of your Board. In 
considering how this sum should be deal 
with, we have had due regard to the serious 
difficulties which beset industry in genera! 
today. In the inflationary conditions which 
have marked the postwar years, it has been 
essential to retain a portion of profits pure!) 
to maintain our real working capital despite 
the depreciating currency. At the presen: 
time, having regard to.the financial restric- 
tions imposed on industry, we must also en- 
deavour to augment our resources by such 
sums as we consider necessary for the essen 
tial development of the business. The burden 
of taxation which has to be borne makes !' 
extremely difficult for Companies such a: 
ours to deal with these problems. 


Notwithstanding all these factors, your 
Directors feel that, in view of these improved 
results, a moderate increase should be made 
in the dividend paid to our Ordinary Shar 
holders, of whom we now have about 100.()(0 
They therefore recommend that the fina! 
dividend on the Ordinary Capital should be 
at the rate of nine and one-fifth pence per 
share, which, with the interim already paid. 
makes one shilling and twopence per share 
for the year, equivalent to 17} per cent, com- 
pared with 164 per cent last year. O! the 
remainder, the Board has _ transferred 
£2,697,500 to augment the General Reserve 
of the Company, leaving £158,169 to be 
added. to the amount brought forward {rom 
the previous account. 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


Although our Malt distilleries were 
scheduled to operate at full capacity, produc- 
tion was unfortunately somewhat curtailed Dy 
oe of water, due to the abnormally low 
rainfall. The opening of the Malt Whisky 
distilling season was accordingly delayed 24, 
for the same reason, production had «1:19 
to be reduced at certain distilleries in \\1Y 
and June of the current year. On the other 
hand, our Grain distilleries were ab! © 
operate normally, so that over all it m:' be 
said that production was reasonably sa! »!1° 
tory. 


_In the year under review, our produ tio" 
side was Trengthened by the re-openins 0 
Imperial Disti on Speyside. This ds 
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ullery, which had not operated since 1925, 
came into production again in December 
jast. Completely’ re-designed under the 
supervision of our own architects and engin- 
eers, it includes the-latest equipment with- 
out departing in any way from the traditional 
processes for the production of Malt Whisky. 
Although the Whisky now produced at this 
distillery will not be ready for use in our 
blends for some years, I am confident its 
quality will prove to be of a high standard. 


Extensive reconstruction continues to be 
carried Out at a number of our other distil- 
leries, with the object of bringing them to the 
highest state of efficiency, Substantial sums 
have also had to be provided to cover the 
cost of new bonded warehouses to accommo- 
date our increasing stocks. At the same time 
we are engaged in an extensive programme 
for the construction of new houses and the 
modernisation of existing ones at our dis- 
ulleries throughout Scotland. 


The total stocks of maturing Whisky held 
by the industry as at March 31, 1956, were 
180 million proof gallons. This is approxi- 
mately 30 million proof gallons more than 
the quantity held in 1939, and constitutes a 
record. The war years with their virtual 
cessation of distilling, followed by limited 
production for some time afterwards, reduced 
those stocks to 82 million proof gallons. It 
might be thought that the current stock posi- 
tion illustrated by the above figures would 
be sufficient to meet all demands for Scotch 
Whisky, but, so far as we are concerned, a 
great proportion has not yet reached the 
maturity which we require of the Whiskies 
used in our blends. 


Our improving inventory has, however, 
enabled us to expand our sales, and in this 
achievement, your Company has fully main- 
tained its position in the industry. The in- 
crease by the trade as a whole of some 12 per 
cent over the preceding year is not only a 
uibute to the quality and acceptance of 
Scotch Whisky as an international beverage. 
but carries with it encouraging promise for 
the future. 


The United States of America continues 
to be our largest market, and there is no sign 
of any diminution of demand. Indeed, we 
are still unable to meet the needs of our dis- 
tnbutors. Althoug’: this presents difficulties, 
your Board is confident that their policy of 
maintaining the quality of our brands is wise 
and will be amply justified by results. Scotch 
Whisky is, in fact, one of the. greatest dollar 
earners of the United Kingdom. I am sure 
the industry as a whole may be depended 
upon energetically ‘to purste all means to 
further progress, but it would welcome a 
more realistic and practical response by HM 
Government to some of its problems. 


EXPORT TRADE 


While dealing with the United States, I 
think it is right for me to tell shareholders 
that, as reported in the Press, your Company 
logether with certain leading American and 
Canadian Companies, has been cited as a de- 
fendant in an action for damages. It would 
not be proper for me to comment at this stage 
on the proceedings, other than to say that 
the best legal advice has been obtained, and 
your Directors are giving this matter their 
closest attention 


In Canada, our second largest market, we 
are having to fight hard to maintain our posi- 
uon against the growing consumer demand 
for locally produced Whiskey. Whilst recog- 
nising the natural desire of Canadians to 
support a home industry, one of the obstacles 
to Our progress is the policy of the various 
Provincial Government Liquor Commissions 


in fixing a higher “ mark-up” on our com- 
modity than applies to Canadian Whiskey. 
is has a very serious effect on consumer 





prices, and consequently on our sales, but we 
are hopeful that representations now being 


made on this subject will receive favourable 
consideration. 


Our shipments to Australia during the year 
have been severely restricted by a tightening 
of import control. Our brands are well estab- 
lished, however, and we hope to resume 
larger shipments to this important market 
as soon as the general economic position 
improves. In view of the fact that Scotch 
Whisky shipped to Australia in bottles is 
subject to a-prohibitive duty, and our facili- 
ties for bottling in Australia were proving 
inadequate, we have built an up-to-date 
bottling establishment in Sydney. 


It is hardly possible to make individual 
reference to all our export markets. We have 
not yet succeeded in penetrating the so-called 
“Tron Curtain,” and certain South American 
markets are still—we hope only temporarily 
—closed to us, but otherwise our trade is 
world-wide. In general, there is an increasing 
demand for our brands, which we shall meet 
so far as our stock position permits, Prob- 
lems of import restrictions and exchange affect 
our activities in a number of markets, but 
looking at the broad canvas, I consider the 
outlook is promising and that our overseas 
trade will continue to expand. 


So far as Home trade is concerned, the 
industry showed an increase of 500,000 proof 
gallons over the previous year. Here supplies, 
so far as we are concerned, are even more 
restricted than for overseas, not only because 
of our stock position, but to a greater extent 
because the national interest requires priority 
to be given to the Export trade. 


I referred in my last statement to the 
much higher cost of the Whisky produced 
since the war, which we are now using. This 
factor, together with other increases in costs, 
made it imperative during the past year to 
raise both our home and export prices. It 
will, however, be of interest to shareholders 
and consumers alike, to know that out 
current selling price at home, apart from duty, 
is still littl more than double the prewar 
figure. During the same period, the duty on 
Scotch Whisky has almost trebled, and today 
stands at the staggering figure of £10 10s. 10d. 
per proof gallon. Our feeling is that the 
retail price is in danger of reaching a level 
which might well place Scotch Whisky 
beyond the means of the consumer. Pressure 
from the distributive side of the trade for a 
higher margin has been resisted on this 
ground, but we are bound to say that their 
case is not without merit, and the Govern- 
ment’s share of the total proceeds is un- 
reasonably large. 


GIN 


As regards Gin, there are no aspects which 
call for special comment at this time, other 
than to report that our Companies are making 
excellent progress, and enjoying increased 
home and export sales. This section of our 
organisation plays a valuable part in our 
overall economy. 


The plant of The Distillers Company 
Limited, Delaware, at Linden, New Jersey, 
USA, continues to operate at full capacity, 
and sales for the vear were substanually in 
excess of the record established in 1954. 

In South Africa, our Gin establishment at 
Isando, Transvaal, is also developing in an 
encouraging manner, with sales showing a 
substantial increase over the preceding twelve 
months. ° 


YEAST 


though the continued fall in the con- 
aoe bread inevitably entails a 
reduction in the demand for Yeast, we have 
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achieved an increase in the sale of Bakers’ 
Sundries. Last year, I referred to the 
reorganisation of the distribution system of 
this branch of our business. This had as its 
object a reduction in operating costs and, at 
the same time, the improvement of -our 
nation-wide service to the Baking trade. The 
measures which were taken are beginning to 
bear fruit, and our total earnings have 
improved. 

The Peerless Refining Company (Liver- 
pool) Limited has had a good year, and sales 
of fats and margarine have shown a satisfac- 
tory increase. The development of this 
business is most encouraging, and has war- 
ranted an increase in the capacity of the 
Netherton factory. 


INDUSTRIAL 
GROUP 


The Industrial Group has made satisfac- 
tory progress during the past year in face 
of strong competition as regards certain 
products and despite the higher cost of raw 
materials and labour. We have endeavoured, 
through improved processes and efficiencies, 
to absorb the major part of these increases 
and keep our prices stable. Whilst inevitably 
there has been some contraction in margins, 
the overall profit earned corresponds closely 
to that of last year. 


Chemical Division.—Sales of solvents and 
other synthetic chemicals and intermediates 
made at our British Industrial Solvents fac- 
tories at Hull, Bromborough and Carshalton 
are satisfactory. We are continually extend- 
ing the range of our specialities in the 
chemical field which are generally not subject 
to the intense competition that the standard 
materials have to face. 


At Hull, the vinyl acetate plant of our 
Associated Company, Hedon Chemicals 
Limited, should be ready to start up in 
October next. The demand for this material 
continues to expand and the sales prospects 
are good, 


Sales of carbon dioxide, which, apart from 
its wide use for refrigeration, is rapidly gain- 
ing importance in its industrial applications 
in the engineering field, showed a further 
substantial increase in tonnage. 


During the year, the name of British 
Petroleum Chemicals Limited was changed 
to British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Limited. 
This was done to avoid confusion with the 
name of our partners in this undertaking, 
British Petroleum Company Limited. British 
Hydrocarbon Chemicals and its subsidiary, 
Forth Chemicals Limited, operated at 
Grangemouth to full capacity throughout the 
period, and earnings were satisfactory. The 
extension scheme for doubling the British 
Hydrocarbon Chemicals plant is progressing 
well and should be completed by the end of 
1956. The new butadiene plant is nearing 
completion, and should come into operation 
this month. This material is of growing 
importance as one of the main constituents 
of a variety of synthetic rubbers. 


The major extension to the monomeric 
styrene plant of Forth Chemicals Limited 
was scheduled for completion in April last, 
but owing to an unofficial strike by the 
Contractors’ employees, completion has been 
delayed. It is now hoped to start up this 
unit almost immediately, but the delay has 
been unfortunate, since these additional 
supplies were required to obviate the need 
for importing this proportion of our require- 
ments, 


As regards the other subsidiary of British 
Hydrocarbon Chemicals Limited, Grange 
Chemicals Limited, in which the Oronite 
Company of California holds a third interest, 
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the detergent alkylate plant was completed 
and commenced production in December, 
1955. I am glad to say that this plant came 
into operation i the minimum of 
difficulty, is producing a high quality product, 
and sales are developing satisfactorily. 

The demand for industrial alcohol shows a 
steady increase. When the Grangemouth 
extensions, to which I have already referred, 
are completed, British Hydrocarbon 
Chemicals will be producing synthetically 
two-thirds of our tetal output of industrial 
alcohol, the balance being produced by the 
fermentation of molasses. 

Biochemical Division—The competitive 
conditions in the sale of antibiotics in general, 
and of penicillin and streptomycin in par- 
ticular, to which I referred last year, have 
been keener than ever, and although we have 
been able to increase the volume of sales, 
profit margins on a considerable part of the 
export business have been meagre. However, 
during the last few months, there have been 
signs that the prices of antibiotics are harden- 
ing, and the future may show that there have 
been adjustments of the excess production 
which led to these uneconomic selling con- 
ditions, and prices will reach a more stable 
and satisfactory level. 


You will be glad to know that during this 
year we were able to make a notable addition 
to our range of products. I refer to phenoxy- 
methyl penicillin which, for the first time, 
makes penicillin available in a safe and effec- 
tive form for administration by the mouth 
instead of by injections. “ Distaquaine” V 
is really-a new substance. Unlike the earlier 
penicillin G, it is stable under the acid con- 
ditions which normally occur in the human 
stomach. It is this completely novel charac- 
teristic which makes it effective in oral 
administration and constitutes such a great 
advance in antibiotic therapy. Marked 
progress has already been made in the sale of 
this product. The Company is the sole manu- 
facturer in the United Kingdom, and has also 
secured exclusive rights in certain overseas 
markets. 


When we first entered the biochemical 
field, we marketed our products through a 
number of well-known British pharmaceutical 
houses. This system of distribution was 
excellent when the products were in short 
supply, but, now that antibiotics are freely 
available and we have extended our range of 
products, we have decided, by arrangement 
with the companies concerned, to build up 
our own sales organisation on a world-wide 
basis. This re-organisation is already well 
in hand, and, whilst acknowledging the 
valuable service our distributors have given 
us in the past, it is anticipated that more 
— sales promotion will have beneficial 
results. 


Plastics Division—The continually ex- 
panding demand for plastics materials 
resulted in substantially increased turnover. 
Sales of our synthetic resins and moulding 

wders continue to progress in many vary- 
ing fields. The latest extension to the plant 
of British Geon Limited was completed and 
brought into operation in January of this 
year, and its product, polyvinyl chloride, is 


selling well. The new plant of Distrene 
Limited was completed and operating by 
December, 1955. pite keen competition, 


its products, marketed under the trade name 


“Styron,” are in good demand both at home 
and abroad. 


Murgatroyd’s Salt and Chemical Company 
Limited.—This Company, which we own 
jointly with Fisons Limited, has completed 
the new 15,000 tons per annum extension t 
its chlorine and caustic soda plant. This 
additional installation represents the very 
latest practice and is the first of its kind in the 
United Kingdom. The new unit is working 








smoothly, and the output is finding a ready 
sale. 


Magnesium.—Magnesium Elektron Ltd., 
in which we are now associated with the 
British Aluminium Company Ltd., has had 
a good year of expanding sales. Of particular 
interest is the use of magnesium for cathodic 
protection of metals against Corrosion, par- 
ticularly iron and steel. This is being 
developed jointly by Magnesium Elektron 
Ltd. and our subsidiary F. A. Hughes & Co. 
Ltd., and is marketed by the latter Company 
under the trade name “Guardion.” Sales 
have made rapid progress, and our method 
is now standard ctice with many of the 
largest shipping panies, particularly for 
tankers. 


South Africa.—For our Associated Com- 
pany, National Chemical Products Limited, 
this has been a year of considerable progress, 
with earnings substantially higher than last 
year. The new plants for the manufacture of 
phthalic anhydride, acetaldehyde and acetic 
acid have been completed and will extend 
further the Company’s Re ger gg The 
balance of the share capital of Poly-Resin 
Products Limited, of East London, which 
manufactures synthetic resins for the paint 
and allied trades, was purchased during the 
year. National Chemical Products has 
developed a new range of chemicals for the 
flotation treatment of metallic ores, which 
have met with acceptance by the South 
African mining companies. Arrangements 
have been made to exploit the large markets 
in the USA and South America, where initial 
developments look promising 


Australia.—I am glad to be able to report 
that our Associated Company, C.S.R. 
Chemicals Pry. Ltd., has had a more satis- 
factory year. Sales of cellulose acetate have 
i and process improvements have 
reduced unit costs. It is also gratifying that 
the application to the Tariff Commission for 
some form of assistance in the development 
of this new enterprise has been successful, 
and the Australian Government has granted 
a bounty on production of cellulose acetate 
flake retrospective to July 1955. This will 
provide welcome support to the Company’s 
operations. The general chemical and 
plastics division has done well during the 
period under review. 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Much is written today about what is called 
“ Automation,” which suggests to some that 
this is a new development in industry. It is, 
in fact, the progressive improvement of 
methods of manufacture and control which 
has always been an essential part of indus- 
trial progress both here and in other 
countries, The competitive conditions pre- 
vailing in world trade today largely dictate 
the speed of such progress. 


Our Research and Engineering Depart- 
ments play an important part in this essential 
field, and through their efforts we are con- 
tinually improving the performance of our 
plants by the extended use of mechanisation 
and instrumentation and the introduction of 
the latest types of automatic control. Only 
in this way can we absorb rising costs and 
preserve our competitive position in relation 
to the industries we serve. 

Our Research Stations throughout the 
Organisation also continue to make a 
valuable contribution to our progress in 


the development of new and improved 
processes. 


PERSONNEL 


The Company has a continuing demand 
for suitably qualified men and women, and 
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we are giving careful consideration to ou; 
recruitment and training methods. |; |; 
well known that the contiguing industria|,..- 
tion of the country is making overwhelming 
demands upon our umiversities, techni-,| 
colleges and schools. With this in mind. 
the Board is happy to be associated 4; 
founder member with the Industrial Fund 
for the Advancement of Scientific Educirion 
in Schools, a fund designed to provide 
better capital facilities for the teaching of 
science in those schools which receive no 
Government finance, and thus to encourage 
a larger number of young people to study 
science from an early age. 

We pride ourselves on attractinz an 
excellent type of employee, and we have 
always enjoyed good relationships with them. 
This is abundantly reflected in the lirge 
number who qualify under our scheme for 
long service awards after 25 and 40) \curs’ 
service. 


Your Group employs over 20,000 men and 
women, and to them all I should like to 
express our thanks for their efforts and 
enthusiasm during the past year. 


FUTURE 
PROSPECTS 


Trading results in the current year are so 
far encouraging. The operation of the 
“credit squeeze” and other measures intro- 
duced by the Government to combat infla- 
tion may well be expected to bring about 
some contraction in the home demand which, 
temporarily at any rate, might affect the 
volume of our business. On the other hand, 
our Operations are on a broad basis, both 
in the United Kingdom and overseas, and | 
therefore feel reasonably confident that we 
can amticipate satisfactory results for the 
current year. 





TEA CORPORATION LTD. 


PROMISING PROSPECTS 


The annual general meeting of the Tea 
Corporation Limited was held on August 
22nd in London, Mr A. A. Estall, chairman, 
presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 


lated statement for the year to January 31, 
1956 : 

A crop of 1,454,404 Ibs. of made (ca was 
harvested from estate leaf for the year under 


review, equivalent to 716 Ibs. per acre 


The rubber crop at 105,398 Ibs. for the 
year was 20,602 Ibs. below the estimate. 


A gross profit of £18,216 was made for 
the year and your directors recommend 
the payment of a dividend of 20 per cecal, 
less tax, for the year. 


Addressing the meeting, the chairman 
said: The current year began quite well; 
prices were good and duty remained «4: the 
reasonable figure of 114d. per Ib. In the !ast 
few months, however, the price of tes [as 
steadily dropped ; at last week’s auctions our 
gross average price was 4s. Sid. pei ‘0. 
Nevertheless, I feel sure that the final resulls 
will prove to be satisfactory ; our crops af 
steadily increasing and as offerings 4 ‘he 
auctions improve in quality better prices ™Y 
be expected. 

For the first six months to the end of July 
814,359 Ibs. of made tea had been secured 
compared with 767,579 Ibs. last year, 
increase of 46,780 Ibs. Of this crop 455,450 
Ibs, had been sold at a gross average p''-° at 
52.96d. per Ib. Estate costs to the end of 
June are 3s. per Ib. compared with 3». 
per Ib. to the same date last year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 








————- Company M és 
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Automation 


A BOON AND NOT A PROBLEM 
Progress in Many Fields Reviewed by Mr. John Oldham, O.B.E. 


“ & YEAR of continued progress, not all of which is 

fully reflected in the figures before you,” was 
reviewed by Mr. John Oldham, O.B.E., Chairman of 
Oldham & Son, Ltd., whose Annual General Meeting 


was held on August 24th, 1956. 


His statement, circulated with the Annual Report, 
mentions a volume of production which was a record for 
the Company ; increased home sales in all the Company’s 
main types of manufacture, and an all-round increase of 


over 50 per cent. in the exports of its products ; progress 
by Overseas Companies in South and Central Africa, 
India, Australia and France; the building up of “a 
valuable overseas trading structure”; and further tech- 


nical developments by the Company's expanding 


Research and Development section. 

The Company will continue its endeavours to play a 
leading part in the progress of battery-operated equip- 
ment “ wherever it lies within the field of our activities.” 


“Results Can be Considered Satisfactory ” 


FTER his reference to the Company's 

continued progress, Mr. Oldham’s 
statement said: As most shareholders 
know, this has been a period not entirely 
free of difficulties in the shape of rising 
costs of raw materials, increased wages 
and other important items of expendi- 
ture. These increases have largely been 
absorbed by improved working methods 
both at home and overseas and also, to 
some degree, at the expense of profits. 

We did not attempt to pass on to our 
customers the increased costs to which I 
have referred. Our selling prices still 
remained at 1952 levels and, to this extent, 
the Company can claim to have taken its 
full part in the present national need for 
contributing to price stabilisation. 

Sales in all sections of the business 
materially exceeded those of the previous 
year while the volume of production was a 
record for the Company. When set against 
the conditions to which I have referred, the 
results can be considered as satisfactory. 


TRADING RESULTS 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Group 
sales increased, the over-all profit was 
£398,419 as against £452,958. 

The Subsidiary Companies’ profits in the 
aggregate were £158,650 as compared with 
£202,751 last year. It is unnecessary for 
me to comment further on the figures now 
submitted, excepting perhaps to say a word 
on the financial position as disclosed by the 
Balance Sheet now under review. 


FINANCIAL POSITION 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows a 
surplus asset ition of the Group of 
£1,416,133. This position, which has been 
built up very considerably over the years 
out of profits retained in the business, by 
no means represents the true value. 

For example, the book value of the fac- 
tories and plant at home and overseas 
appears at £945,646, and I am satisfied that 
the present value is considerably in excess 
of the total figure at which they appear. 

Our expansion programme both at home 
and abroad has been financed from existing 
resources and while we continue to resort 
to the aid of our bankers, we do not con- 
template at this stage issuing any further 
permanent capital. 

It will be observed that from the Con- 
solidated Balance Sheet the surplus of our 
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OVERSEAS SALES YEAR BY YEAR: the 
steady increase in volume of total overseas sales, 
which in 1955/56 represented 45 per cent of 
total Group sales. 


Current Assets over Current Liabilities 
amounts to £483,805 of which a very con- 
siderable proportion rests in the item 
Stocks-on- Hand. 
HOME MARKET 

Sales at home of all our main types of 
manufacture increased over previous years 
—and, of course, no effort is being spared 
to increase our share in the expanding 
market for our products. MS 

In referring to the home market, it is, I 
feel, appropriate to remind the Share- 
holders of the diversity of the Company's 
production—which is represented in four 
separate divisions. These comprise the 
production of miners’ electric safety lamps 
—of which the Group is the world’s largest 
producer—emergency lighting and other 
electrical equipment; electric storage 
batteries for commercial vehicles, indus- 
trial and Government services, and the 
private motorist ; and a number of engin- 
eering products and manufactures. 


EXPORTS 

Last year, in referring to our direct 
export business, I said there were reason- 
able grounds upon which to expect that the 
volume would again rise this year. This 
expectation has been fulfilled, and on this 
occasion I am able to report an all-round 
increase of over 50 per cent, in the exports 
of the Company's products. 


OVERSEAS MANUFACTURE 

In South and Central Africa, India, 
Australia and France, our overseas com- 
panies continue to make a substantial con- 
tribution to the Group’s trading. All in all, 
the Company’s overseas business—taking 
into account both our increasing direct 
exports, and the expanding operations of 
our various overseas Companies — is 
developing satisfactorily, and it may be 
fairly said that a valuable overseas trading 
structure has been built up. 


THE FUTURE—NEW FIELDS 
In looking at the future long-term 
of the Company, I am again 
encouraged by the increasing diversity of 
our output, and the expanding demand for 
our products in mining, transport, and many 


Subject to conditions beyond our control, 
and based upon its record to date, there is 
no good reason why the progress of the past 
should not be matched in the future, as new 
fields open before us, in this second half of 
the twentieth century. 

our Company’s base is too near the 
he Arkwright riots for us not to be 
conscious of all the implications of newly- 
devised mechanical power. Surely any 
reasonable economist—and any reasonable 


. 


If new battery-operated equipment can 
thus supplant or replace physical effort, 
it creates a boon and not a problem, and we 
as a Company shall continue our endeavours 
to play an increasing part in such progress, 
wherever it lies within our activities. 


AND SON LIMITED 
LDHA DENTON, MANCHESTER 


Electrical and Battery Engineers 
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VENNER 


LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


POLICY OF DIVERSIFICATION 
MR ARTHUR A. ROWSE ON CURRENT TRENDS 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Venner Limited was held on August 17th at 
New Malden, Surrey. Mr Arthur A. Rowse, 
CBE, MIMechE, MICE, MIEE (the Chair- 
man), who presided, said: 


I propose with your permission to take as 
read the Accounts which have already been 
circulated. (Agreed.) 


It is again my pleasure to report a year 
of successful trading resulting in a net profit 
slightly higher than last year. Labour costs 
consequent on wage awards have increased 
and competition has become keener. How- 
ever, by continuous attention to methods of 
manufacture and plant utilisation, coupled 
with an increased output, the position has 
been more than held. The small improve- 
ment is an indication of the inherent diffi- 
culty of the problem and how little room 
there is for the “ substantial wage advance ” 
claim which is so regularly put forward. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The profit after depreciation is up by 
£5,500 at £103,367. Income Tax absorbs 
£44,665 and Profits Tax £12,500, a total of 
£57,165. The available balance is £46,202. 
To this is to be added the balance brought 
forward from last year of £16,728, making 
£62,930 which your Directors recemmend 
should be allocated as follows: 


£ 
To Dividend on 8% Cumula- 
tive Preference Shares for the 
Year ended September 30, 1955, 
BOGE DRORUIE ROE asc scncsncoscpadavnes 1,350 
To General Reserve .........:..3.... 25,000 


To a Dividend of 15% on the 


Ordinary Stock, less Income Tax 18,630 
To be carried forward ............... 17,950 


The effect of the current high taxation on 
Company development is seen if we look at 
the Accounts for the past three years. During 
these years the Company has paid in taxation, 
apart from Excess Profits Levy, £150,329 or 
53 per cent of the net profits earned (last year 
it was 55 per cent) before anything was avail- 
able for dividend or for the development of 
the business and replacement of plant. The 
depreciation allowed by the Inland Revenue 
is quite inadequate for this purpose since it 
it is calculated on historic cost of assets and 
therefore ignores the reduced purchasing 
power of the pound sterling. During the 
same period the Company has paid £59,040 
in net dividends to holders of Preference 
Shares and Ordinary Stock and added 
£67,605 to General Reserve and Carry 
Forward. Also, in order to maintain its own 
competitive ition, to diversify its products 
and to the increased volume of busi- 
ness it has in this period had to. spend 
£239,765 on new equipment and additional 
buildings ; of this sum £67,605 has been 
provided by “ploughing back” as I have 
already mentioned and £86,767 by an increase 
in the provision for depreciation, making a 
total of £152,998 from the Company’s own 
resources. The amount of £85,393 has there- 
fore had to be borrowed by means of the 
Unsecured Loan. The balance of this Loan 
and the Bank Overdraft have been used. to 
finance the increase in stocks, work-in- 
progress and debtors which is the conse- 
quence of higher output and more active 


trading. Borrowing has been forced on the 
Company by the high rate of taxation. The 
Bank Overdraft is well secured but clearly 
the level of the standard rate of tax and the 
accompanying profits taxes constitute a 
serious restraint on development, forcing 
companies more and more into borrowing 
to maintain their competitive position. 


ADDITIONAL FACTORY SPACE NEEDED 


The Battery is establishing itself in its own 
special field in a very positive way. The 
volume of business likely to be available in 
the reasonably near future is such that addi- 
tional factory space will be needed and active 
steps are being taken by your Board. This 
will cause an immediate increase in overheads 
for the time being before the full advantage 
to earnings accrues. 


On the precision engineering side there is 
a very wide commercial field and although 
some development work remains to be com- 
pleted the long-term prospects are encourag- 
ing. Immediate prospects, however, are 
affected to some extent by the uncertainty of 
the precise way in which the Government 
economy measures will affect production of 
service aircraft. 


The Parking Meter has been the subject 
ot so much newspaper and public discussion 
generally that I almost hesitate to refer to it. 
Much of the criticism has been so ill- 
informed that one waits with some impatience 
to see the first public installation in this 
country so that the essential simplicity and 
effectiveness of the system of “ fair shares for 
all” in parking can be visually demonstrated. 
Meanwhile, nearly all the parking meters 
installed in the Commonwealth have been 
made by your Company and the freedom 
from trouble in service confirms the view 
that in every way the manufacturing facilities 
which have been created will constitute a 
remunerative asset in due course when the 
Transport Bill has passed the Housz of Lords. 
But that may be too late to benefit the current 
financial year to any material extent. 


The rise in the interest rate on municipal 
borrowing and the call for economy may dis- 
suade some councils from expenditure on new 
projects. However, so much of the output 
of the Company in this field is essential to 
normal development that the long-term effect 
is unlikely to be serious, although, once 
again, current trading may be affected in 
some measure. The effect on the parki 
meter may be to slow down the rate of intro- 
duction, but once installation commences the 
advantages will be so obvious and the revenue 
so attractive that the pace must quicken. 


GROWING POTENTIAL WORLD DEMAND 


As regards the future, there are so many 
complicating factors that it is difficult to pre- 
dict the short-term trend, but, as indicated 
above, prospects for the current financial 
year are possibly less favourable than those 
for the year under review. Looking further 
ahead, however, the potential world demand 
for the Company's products is undoubtedly 
growing all th: time, but currency restric- 
tions and import licences create serious 
problems and wide fluctuations in the intake 
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of orders. We must also remember that over. 
seas buyers just will not pay higher prices 
arising from a desire, ever natural, that 
the people of Britain should be entitled a; 
of right to a higher standard of living and 
more leisure. Profits on overseas orders are 
usually marginal when transport costs and 
delayed payments covering transit time are 
considered. But an order lost is the loss of 
more than profit. The gap in production 
has to be filled if the overhead expense of 
the factory is to be met. 


The Board some time ago embarked on a 
policy designed to broaden the base of the 
business and ensure its stability by diversifi- 
cation of the products. In any recession a 
policy of this kind has a cushioning effect 
Much has been done in this direction. W- 
therefore face the ultimate effects of the 
credit restriction with the consciousness of 
having made timely moves to mitigate them 

And to the extent that the organisation has 
succeeded in these tasks during the past year, 
the Directors—and I am sure the Share- 
holders—would wish to record their appre- 
tiation of the efforts made. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 
ENCOURAGING PORTENTS 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Williams & Williams, Limited, was held 
on August 17th at Reliance Works, Chester 


The chairman of the company (Mr B. A 
Williams, CBE) presided, and in the course 
of his remarks said: 


A year ago I stressed the important bear- 
ing on our trading results of the continuous 
increases in the costs of wages, materials and 
services. Our maintenance of fixed selling 
prices resulted in a heavy decline in our 
earnings. Fortunately, as stated in your 
directors’ report, most of the fixed priced 
contracts have now been completed. We 
must, however, accept this as a very salutary 
reminder of the increasing necessity lor 
relentlessly pursuing the most economic 
methods of production in all its phases, not 
merely to offset any upward trend of cost, 
but in order successfully to meet the chal- 
lenge of keen and severe competition in both 
the home and the markets. There 1s 
no doubt that your North American interests 
found the difficulties that assailed them 
tougher than they had expected, and conse- 
quently their development has been slower 
thari had been hoped. However, we are look- 
ing forward to those interests producing 
better results in the year ahead. 


I think it is right that I should express 
appreciation of those of your subsidiaries 
whose results for the year do manifest 3 
highly creditable performance. I would refer 
in particular to your companies in the Union 
of South Africa and Rhodesia, where, 10 ! 
period possibly of the greatest difficulty yet 
experienced in the industry there, uniformly 
steady and satisfying results have bee 
achieved. Moreover, such examples s'v¢ 
encouragement for the view that this years 
disappointment will give way to next years 
improvement. 

The net profit of the Group after providing 
for all expenditure other than tx.1000 
amounted to £206,927, and after providing 
£99,085 for taxation and adding the sum 
£263,854 brought forward from previous 
years, a balance remains of £371,696 hich 
your directors recommend be dealt wit" ‘“ 
the manner set forth in their report. 

The report was adopted, and the dividend 


of 125 per cent less tax for the yea: ¥* 
approved. 
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APPOINT MENTs 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
RESEARCH STUROCIAL SF pe ECONOMIC AND 
\pplications are in PP ubsée studentshi 


ter able for one year in 





further exceec t 
y 
= ‘dentsht are mot the value of £350 or £400 per 
ann _ ae are offered to candid who have obtained 
the polications should, be, “sent. not 
apps oved Unt Shen tanh. " 5 r- 
€ than 
University, = gn application @ey - he gl particulars 
and forms ol ™ 





nn OF GLASGOW 


ASSISTANTSHIP_ IN POLITICAL ECONOMY 
Applications are —_ for S ae in ie 





Economy. Sa £550 £650 1 potere 
according to qual tions and experience. F.S.S 
family a pe 

Am avons 

wn August 31, 1556, ahh ethie ot whom 


further particulars may be om oneal 
ry of wear “University Court. _ 


“UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 


SENIOR AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST 
Applic aos are invited for the post of Senior Agrt- 


Bristol 1 Provincial Economics Centre at 


Bostol. Applicants a good honours degree 
m Economics, or Agriculture with 
Economics and have had of experience 
in research in the of . The 
present ey Se ee Teme SS Bale to 


£1,260 per annum with superannuation under F. 

Further particulars May be obtained from the ‘mater 
sianed to ——- applications should be forwarded by 
Seema 9 . 1956. 

: BUTTERFIELD, Registrar and Secretary 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 


SENIOR AOE EUR AE. ECONOMIST 

apotenens a are invited for the post of Senior Agricul. 
tural Economist im the Department of Economics. istol 
il Provincial A Certre at Newton 
Abbot, Devon, Applicants should possess a good 
honours degree in_ Economics, Agricultural Economics or 
Agriculture with Economics and should have had some 
years of experience im research in the field of Agricul- 
tural Economics together with some experience in farm 
isory work. The present salary 





management and 


scale is within the range of £1,040 to £1,220 per annum 
under 


th supera: 
Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed to es applications should be forwarded by 
September 7, 

H.C BUTTERFIELD, Registrar and Secretary 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
See’ he OF HISTORY 

Applications are vreferably 


temporary Assistant Lectureshi ay 
one year at a salary 

tons (three copies) — age, spoeSeaione and experi- 
ence, together with names of 


than September 20, | 


from those with 
special interests a b in European and/or 
English History of the 19th and 20th centuries, for a 

Modern History for 
to qneresetons and 
experience but in any case not Tes than £550. Applica- 


hree referees, should 
reach the | ma The University, Leeds 2 (from 
whom further ogetieuans may be obtained) not later 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
NORTH WALES, BANGOR 


Applications are invited for the post of T 
EMPORA 
cer tUnen IN a ~ a sessions 1986-87 
: wi 650 p.a., and the 

appointment will 
date io be AK, from October 1. 1956, or from a 

Pplications should be sent to ¢t 
whom further particulars may be — A ay ye 


possible. 
KENNETH LAWRENCE. 
Secretary and Registrar. 








MANAGEMENT SELECTION ‘LIMITED 


have been retained to advise on the selection 
of the 


MARKETING MANAGER 


for @ company making internationa famou: 
branded consumer products. The a crested 
by rapid expansion which is planned to continue, 

¢ .uceess of the British and U.S. associated 
companies is founded on a live merchandising 
policy. The Marketing Manager will direct the 
development, planning and execution of the total 
marketing effort. Wider responsibilities await 
Success in this post. 

Candidates must have experience, at senior level, 
of advertising, sales and marketing in a consumer 
product company, and have evidence of successful, 
original thinking in these a: Agency experience 

ass robable age 4 
about £3,000-£3,500. me tiltestact no 

Preliminary inquiries, with brief personal details, 
should be sent in confidence to MS. No 
information will be passed to our jt -.. without 
permission at interview. — Please write, in 
oe me me . a .* E. Roff, Management 
Selection imite (S.155), 8 Clarges Street. 
London, W.! . a 





FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND 
NYASALAND 


VACANCY: AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST 
FEDERAL MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE 

Applicants for the vacancy on this Ba - = oe Chief 
Agricultural Economist must Aari- 
eulture or Economics, together with * apenence "te the 
field of eae ——— preferably on farm 
management inquir Sion cost investigations. 

Starting salary —£650-£1, 100 depending on qualifications 
and experience on scale rising to £1,600 p.a. (An entrant 
with a Second Class Honours degree and two years’ 
experience would start at £1,000 p.a. ; with four years’ 
experience at £1,100. With a Pass Degree and four years’ 
experience. starting salary would be £1,000 p.a.) 

Duties will include the collection from farmers of 
economic data for the farm management survey and 
cost of production inquiries. The officer will be required 
to travel widely within the Federation 

Application forms and further details from the Secre- 
tary, Rhodesia Howse, 429 Strand. London, W.C.2. 

Ciosing date September 15th. 


Grates OFFICERS required by EAST AFRICA 
HIGH COMMISSION Appointment on two years’ 
rmanent and pensionable employment. 
ry according to qualifications and experi- 





proeemes. ol 





INDEPENDENT TELEVISION 
APSORITY 


_.pplications are 





invited for the pa 
CHIEF FINANCE ee ESTABLISHMENTS. oO ICER 
salary is £2,500 p.a., but up to 


to the Authority 


13,000 may be ‘oaid for outstanding ualifications. Candi- 
dates should have _— ex ence in finance and 
ae y or a Govern- 


department is desira 

a qualification 
will be a contributory Pension 

a T with —— of education and ‘experi 


ence, should be than September 15th, to 


the Secretary of the Authority. 14 Princes Gate, S.W.7. — 
EQUIRED. onal ief Clerk, Investments department. 


Bank in N ore Mice. trading in British and Foreign 
securities. Canebe of taking charge receipt and delivery 
—= oo . £1,000 per annum.—Full details 
« . 


WOMAN MARKET INTELLIGENCE OFFICER 


ht by prominent City finance corporation. 
Statistical or 


industrial, technical and trade information. Age 25-35. 


salary £6800. Full details of qualifications and experience 


to Box 


Dtopiicatons OF FINANCE, DUBLIN, Soames 


Pplications. for a post as Economic Assista 


on 1.71956. net tems than 25 and Rot 
more than 3 
Candidates must have at least a Second-Class Honours 
degree in a related subject and at least 


will be in 


(according to and expericnce) the 
Pry | 4% £1,400 to £1,700 for a man, and (5) £1,125 to 


£1,425 


p Particulars and application form from Staff Section. 


of c 


Utilisation rs me Cosumedel —— 
ment at Headquarters. to ist in a ing 
tical . especially 2, 10a . regoanion analysis. 


(0 probes Of consumer and’ load ‘tescarch, and to 
Statistical 


advise on 

Universi degree thematics or Economics with 
=s ye Sag Samy, et pa 
eh and — ——§ {2 'D. Moffat, Director Esta blish- 


bu 
will be an advantage. There 
Scheme. 


or similar, some research 
experience, and ability to make contact with “sources of 


; in teaching Economics 
or im economic research or in an economic advisory 


of . Latest date for receipt 
Finance, Dublin € A Oose. 


forms. 
ENTRAL ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY require f# 
SENIOR STATISTICAL peer ess in the 
Research Section of t 


oo m Sc ‘incheding ememt pay), £1,056 rising to 
£1,341 a year. Outfit allowance £30 in certain. circum- 
stances. Free passages. Liberal leave on full salary 
after tour of 30-36 onth Candidat between 25 
and 35, must be of good education and have had 
experience in organisation and routine analysis of statis- 
tical material. Qualification in economics, statistics, or 
mathematics an advantage. Female candidates must be 
UNMARRIED. Write to the Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, 
London, at State age, name in block letters, full 
qualifications and experience and quote: MIB/43565/EN 


ULLARD LIMITED has vacancies for QUALITY 
CONTROL ENGINEERS in several plants, mainly 
in the South of England. The work will be concerned 
with the application of statistical methods in the develop- 
ment, production and testing of receiving valves, or 
cathode ray tubes or semi-conductors. A ants, who 
should be aged between 24 and 30, should have a degree, 
—— in mathematics _with | a ye statistics oF 
economics with offering other 
qualifications must have “mathematical ability. They 
should be able to work on their own initiative and mix 
with people successfully, while at the same time main- 
taining an independence of view. Lae will be given. 
partly in Centra) London. Salary 4 will be not 
less than £630 a year. Applications should be sent in 
writing to the Central Personnel Department, MULLARD 
LTD., Centu i pe Shaftesbury Avenue. London. 
W.C.2, mark 
ALES st ape William R. Warner and Co., 


Executive for their ethical 
ae nn ge The successful sopticant will 








expec tly to assume the duties of Sa nager. 
Apolie sts" Dould hove had experience of all ts of 
medical representation and have a good know e of 


ing and contro! of this type of work. Commenci 

= "S cordias to qualification and experience and iil 

adequate to attract an experienced a and enthusiastic 
executive. The company has a generous, non-contributory 
pension scheme. Applications, stating age, qualifications, 

tions held one salary earned, should be sent to 

rector, Wi . Warner and Co. Lt Power 
Road, London, 


Labour Party has a vacancy for a Committee 
MCherk on the ag * the apy A Labour 
commence in tober nex’ 
fanny had Committee, Secretarial or Administrative exper 
ence and have a @ knowledge of aaa airs. 
Shorthand would be an advantage. Salary a 
to £800 (plus £50 late-night allowance). oupuccaine 
ee will entail some evening 


Scheme. 

vin ae I sat. experience. 
OS te adaressed — °° Morgan. Phi lips, Labour 
Party, Transport » ox Smith . en Boles S.W.1. 
before Friday, September 7, 956 


679 
RHODES UNIVERSITY 


Fey eg By y~ AFRI 
hes ions are invited AG Cecru RER 
Famua a) LECTURER. in’ Economics from 
We. Scales are: 
ae £800 x £50—£1,050 Ly 
Sealer | Lecturer: £1 050 x £50—£1,400 
In the case of married persons only, a varia wcost-ot- 
living allowance, at present £234 pa. is payable in 
addition. Previous experience and qualifications 
may be taken inte account in fixing the commencing 


particulars and application forms may be obtai 
from the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
itn, 36 ee Seren London, wor 
The closing date for the receipt applications 4 
South _Africa and and London, n, is ‘September i 1956. 


ESSO PETI ROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 


has a vacancy in the 
Education Section of 
PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 
for an Assistant 


to co-ordinate activities in the field of education, and 
to assist in the progress of Public Relations educational 
activities in Universities, Schools, and Technical Colleges. 
Candidates should have a University education, and must 

in the age bracket 28-33. Experience of public 
speaking and an appreciation of scientific and economic 
matters would be an advantage. Please reply, giving 
full details of career to date, to the Personne! Manager. 


ESSO PETRQL EI COMPANY, LIMSTED. 
Cha Il Street, wii 

x AN (G1), Ist “class honours 

B.Com., A.LS., 6 years’ University and Government 

experience in analysis and interpretation of statistical 

data, seeks responsible commercie! or industrial post. in 
Provinces.—Box 491. 

OUNG lady, British, now residing Italy. experienced 

secretary / translator/interpreter English, Russian, 

Italian, Serbo-Croat, German, French, desires cmploy- 

ment in England. Vera Martin, c/o Rai. Dre, Rome 9. 


Via del Babuino. 
NOTICE 
The National Iranian Oil Company offers for sale, 
during the year 1957, a total quantity of 3,660,000 long 
toms of Iranian Light Crude Oi! in following quarterly 
quantities F.O.B. Bandar Mashur 
U.S. Barrets Long Tons 
,000 390,000 





First Quarter ...... 6,683 

Second Quarter ...... 6,840,000 910,000 

Thied Quarter ...... 6. 919,000 920,000 

Fourth Quarter ...... 7,076.00 000 940,000 
Total ..... . 7 S18 18, 000 3,660,000 





Main characteristics of the Crude Oil offered are: 


Average Specific Gravity at 60°F 0.85 

34.39" A.P.L) 
Sulphur % Wt. 1.3 = 1.4% 
Vapour Pressure 6.5 = 8.0 Ibs. at 100°F. 


Salt Content 5.2 Ibs. approx. per 1000 bbl. 

oe interested are requested to indicate 

Price offered per barrel of 42 U.S. Gallons f.0.d. 
mdar Mashur 

Quantity of crude oil required 

cones during which the required quantity will be 
fted. 


~~ 


4 _.— in which payment will be effected. 
(Preference being given to payments in currencies 
of international convertibélity.) 

5. Whether the purchaser is prepared to put up s 

formance bend. 


6. hether the purchaser would arrange for vessels 
carrying crude oil to be bunkered by the National 
Iranian Oil Company. 


7. Banks to which Wreference can be made. 
This offer is open h— September 30, 1956, and the 
Iranian Oil Compass will notify its acceptance 
or rejection of the proposals received before November 30, 
1956. 


The National Iranian Oi} Company is also prepared to 

consider = = S long-term contracts for the purchase of 
Light Crude 

a may be directed to the National Iranian Oil 

Company, a or to the Iranian Embassics, Legations. 


‘oad. 
rte: NATIONAL IRANIAN OFL COMPANY 


~~SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees: instalments. Over 1.000 Wolsey Hall 
students +, >. secured this valuable degree since 1925.— 
Prospectus C. D. Parker, M.A.. LL.D., Director of 
Studies, Dept. "Pp. 16, "WOLSEY HALL. _OXFORD ee 


EXPORT 


established but vigorous export house constantly 
po. its activities, would be interested in proposi- 
tions providing increased business. Export and Confirm- 
ing houses short of capital may be interested to discuss 
mergers.— Write full details, The Secretary, Box .... ae 


FINCHLEY CORPORATION —— 


£5 10s, ver cent offered for Mortgage Loans 

of three, four or five years. Trustee securities, 

No risk of capital loss. No charges to 

Details from Borough Treasurer, King Edward 

__ Hall, London, N.3. icTunien-—— Lae 
a “EXPERT POSTA ee 
for Examinations—University, Law, — Costing. 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many ‘practical (non-cxamination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, 
mentioning a or subjects in which interested, to 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 





The Economist : 
Europe (except aos £4.15s 
Gibraltar, Malta : £3.15 


Australia ; £8.5s. (sterling) 
Canada : $ $21.50 or £7143 ear, Mal 
Exype : £5.58, i 
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CLEMENTS PRESS, ss, LtD., ~ Portusal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


iran ; « 'raq : £6 
israel : 


taf £6 15s. 


Annual Air Subscription Rates 


New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.55 


Pakistan : £6 
Rhodesia (N. &S): 6 K 10s. 


>. America and WV. indies : £7.15s 
Sudan : £5.10s 


Union of S. Africa : €5.10s. 
U.S.A. : $21.50 of £7.14s. 
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— FACTS ABOUT 
ATOMIC POWER... 


.s 
THE ECONOMIST, AUGUST 25, 1956 
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for peaceful use| |. 





>» ELECTRICITY 


The electricity produced by atomic power stations is exactly the 
same as electricity produced by any other means. The nuclear reactor 


simply replaces the conventional coal or oil burning plant which 
produces heat in thermal stations. 





>» EFFICIENCY 


Uranium 235 is theoretically capable of producing 3 million times the 
energy obtained from the same weight of coal. At the same time it can 


save all the cost of haulage, storage and handling and plant maintenance 
as well as the cost of ash disposal. 





>» SUPPLY 


The world’s store of atomic fuel is virtually inexhaustible — whereas 


coal and oil supplies are limited and insufficient to meet future 
world needs. 





>» CONVENIENCE 


Nuclear fuel is compact and easily transportable. It can.be carried to 
parts of the world where the transport of conventional fuels is 
impossible or where means of transport do not exist. 





>» SAFETY 


Boiling water reactors are safe and in the United States are being built 
in centres of population. There, they are also being erected at various 
universities for training students in this all-important development. 





MITCHELL DEVELOPMENTS in the field of atomic 
power are the logical out come of 30 years’ exceptionally 
wide experience in all branches of engineering and 


electrical supply. 


The agreement between Mitchell Engineering Ltd and 
AMF Atomics Inc of New York will undoubtedly have 


benefit of mankind. 


Atomic Energy Authority. 


P MITCHELL Y 





MITCHELL ENGINEERING LIMITED 


far-reaching effects in applying atomic power for te 


MITCHELL COMPANIES are at present engaged on 
three important contracts for the United Kingdom 
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